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ERE is a **Wash-Day’’ servant that never grumbles. 

It never complains about the size of your washing—nor 
the time it takes to do. your washing. 
t never gets ‘out of sorts’’—never with you—never 
**talks bac 

It never with cook—never ‘has words’’ other 
servants—nor does it leave you to ** get another plac 

This Contented ‘‘Wash-Day”’ Servant is always comity and 
willing to work and will start at a minute’s notice 

It washes thoroughly, and well; and does the work Saster— 
and easier —and more economically than you have ever had 
washing done before. 


> 


. This washer works by electricity, and, t it takes but a 
twist of the fingers. You turn an electric sw a and that is all. 

In a few moments, a tubful of clothes shed clean. 
Then—another twist of your fingers § shee power to the 

wringer to wring out the clothes. 

hes can be washed and scalded, finsed and ‘‘blued’’— 

cker and better in this washer, than any other way. 
en—your clothes cannot be worn _frayed—or torn—or 
ripped—or strained in this washer. 
acy cannot be split, ae nor p 


off. 
or—in this 1990 Electric elf-W cam Washer, the 
clot hes are held a whi - the water and and the motion 
of the tub do the . 
¢ @ 


In saving wear and tear, and makin 
longer, this washer saves its own cost in Be & 

After that—it keeps right on savin 

The life of your table and be 

Your fine wash cl last twice as ar 

The time and streffg@th of your servants is saved. They stay 
with vou and are contented. 4 

Thus—the 1900 Electric *‘Self-Working’’ Washer saves you 
worry and trouble. 

t saves you wash-women's wages, and laundry bills. 

It saves your time. 

It saves wear on your nerves. 

It washes and wrings your clothes 

And it is the only washer outfit that does this—wrings as 
well as washes. 

= lig don’t ask you to take ‘‘on trust’’ what we say of this 
was 

We y =e t ask you to believe anything. 

All we ask is that you prove this on witha trial in your 


hables last 
months, 


linens doubles, 


own kitchen, or laundry—with vour own washing—and at our 
expense—F 


FREE of all cost to vou. 


The Electric Washer 


We will ship a 1900 Electric ‘‘Self-W orking’’ Washer to any 

responsible party—and prepay freight in full. 
ake this washer and use it a month—FREE, 

Do four washings. 

Find out for yourself what this washer is— what it does— 
what it saves. 

When you know all about the washer — make up your mind. 

If it saves you care and worry—saves trouble with servants 
—und lessens wear on your washable clothes—keep it. 


We will allow you a liberal discount for cash payment or— 
yeu can pay by the week, or the month—whichever suits you, 

If you pay by the month, you really let the washer pay for 
itself, because, we do not ask you for es much money each 
month as the washer saves for you. 

The washer is paid for in a very short time. 

Then it “Fh > right on saving for you every weck. 

If it should happen that you are not pleased with the washer 
~after you have tried it four weeks—don't keep i 

Tell us you don’t want the washer—that is all. 

You will not be asked to pay anything. 

For the first use of a 1900 Electric Min Working’ Washer 
is FREE. The trial costs you not a penn 

You know we could not afford to make ouch an offer if this 
washer was not all we claim. 

It fs all we claim—and more—so we say—write at once for 
our new illustrated Washer Book. 

We will send it to you for the asking. 

And it is the most interesting Washer Book ever printed— 
finely cacao beauty in itself. 


¢ 


Your name and address on a post card—or ina peeer—cent to 
us today will get you this book, postpaid, by refurn mail. 

Don’t tire yourself out worrying over ‘‘Wash-Day. 
e= a 1900 Electric ‘‘Self-Working’’ Washer the 

urden. 

Let ‘‘the contented servant’’ help keep vour other serv»nts 
contented, and save your clothes from the danger of o!(l- 
fashioned **Wash-Days.’ 

For the book, write to The 1900 Washer Company, 3109 Henry 

Or. if you live in Canada, write to The 1900 Washer aout stan 
885 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 


No stamps necessary. Just write. 
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THE ANGELUS 
HEARD AT THE MISSION DOLORES, 1868 


Bells of the Past, whose long-forgotten music 
| Still fills the wide expanse, 

Tinging the sober twilight of the sas. 

: With color of romance: 


I hear your call, and see the’sun descending 
On rock, and wave, and sand, ~ 

As down the coast the Mission voices blending 
Girdle the heathen land. 


Within the circle of their incantation 
No blight nor mildew falls ; 

Nor fierce unrest, nor lust, nor low ambition 
Passes those airy walls. 


ae on the swell of your long waves receding, 
I touch the further Past— 

I see the dying glow of Spanish glory, 
The sunset dream and last. 


Before me rise the dome-shaped Mission towers ; 
The white Presidio ; . 

The swart commander in his leathern jerkin, 
The priest in stole of snow. 


Once more I see Portala’s cross uplifting 
Above the setting sun; 
And past the headland, northward, slowly drifting 
| The freighted galleon. 


O, solemn bells; whose consecrated masses 
Recall the faith of old-—— ; 
QO, tinkling bells! that lulled with twilight music 
The spiritual fold ;. 


Your voices break and|falter in the ; 

Break, falter amd are still: ¢ 
And veiled and mystic like the Host Racsuiiing, 

The sun sinks from the hill. 
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STATUE OF FATHER JUNIPERO SERRA AT MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA. 
Photo Courtesy Charles Sedgwick Aiken, Esq. $) 
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NOVEMBER, 1907 


WHAT THE CATHOLIC CHURCH HAS 
DONE FOR SAN FRANCISCO 
BY 
HAMILTON WRIGHT AND F. MARION GALLEGHER 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


(In the wonderful story of Catholic San Fran- 
cisco is told the romantic history of the city. 
History perhaps affords few parallels to the 
prodigious labors of the devout Spanish mis- 
sionaries who, in their work of evangelization, 
first brought civilization to the great Pacific 
Slope. To the people of California, possibly 
more than all others, the vast accomplishments 
of the Catholic church in their metropolis are 
therefore of a vital and peculiar interest. But 
to all, the tale of this gentle, bloodless conquest 
is of ‘value, for it occupies one of the happiest 
chapters in American history. Just as the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim fathers on the bleak At- 
lantic Coast marks the beginning of the New 
England civilization, so the coming to sunny 
California of Father Junipero Serra and those 
who followed him signalized the establishment 
of a civilization not less complete or less de- 
sirable. It is peculiarly fitting that OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY, whose pages for forty years 
have abounded from time to time with the 
. bibliography of California, should be the first 
popular magazine to treat the subject compre- 
hensively. 

To-day the Catholic church, by reason of its 
charitable works and its wonderful organization 
whereby the teachings of Christianity go hand 
in hand with the education of the young, is 
occupying a far greater field than Father Juni- 
ero Serra, exalted as were his hopes, could 
ave ever dreamed of. But it is impossible in 
the brief limits of a magazine article to convey 
more than a faint gy ee of the vast 
wo of the Catholic Church.)—Editors Over- 
and. 


wg T WAS in the stirring 
year 1776, on the 
ninth of October, that 
the mission San 
. Francisco de Assisi 
(Dolores) was found- 
ed. Named in honor 
of St. Francis of As- 
sisium, the founder of the Franciscan or- 
der, the old mission church still stands at 


‘a 
Sixteenth and Dolores streets, San Fran- 
cisco, comparatively unharmed by _ the 
earthquakes and wear of weather of its 
venerable one hundred and _ thirty-one 
years. 

There is a peculiarly striking metaphor 
in the story of this rare old mission. edi- 
fice. Built of the common clay of the 
earth, of great bricks, long ago shaped 
by the simple mission Indians, and dried 
by the mere heat of the sun, it symbolizes 
the work of the earliest missionaries, who, 
from the common material of the human- 
ity at hand, built up a useful, happy, beau- 
tiful and religious life. In San Fran- 
cisco to-day there are being erected great 
buildings costing hundreds of thousands 
and even a million or more of dollars. 
Yet among them you will not find one so 
impressive and beautiful in artistic con- 
ception, nor may you discover one stronger 
or more lasting than the mission San 
Francisco de Assisi, made from the com- 
mon earth and without cost by the gentle 
Indians. | 

Thus, with the mission, came to San 
Francisco its name. And thus came 
Christianity to San Francisco in a mem- 
orable year; for the thirteen original col- 
onies, through their delegated assembly, 
had, in that year, declared themselves in- 
dependent of British rule, and Thomas 
Jefferson signed the immortal Declara- 
tion of Independence. Thomas Jef- 


| 
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‘three centuries after its 
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ferson then knew as little 
of the Pacific Coast as 
we to-day know of Pata- 
gonia. But the pious 
Franciscan fathers, who 
had ventured into every 
foot of the unknown re- 
gion, foretold the great 
civilization to come _ to 
the vast Pacific Coast. 
The founding of the 
California Missions has 
become classic in Ameri- 
ean history. For almost 


nominal discovery a vast 
region inhabited by many 
thousands of peaceful In- 


« > 


dians, devoted to agricul- 
ture, had remained un- 
known. Then came the 
Franciscan missionaries, 
and in a few years these 
worthy priests built up a number of 
amazing communities, the missions, where 
thousands of Indians, guided and guarded 
by the padres, devoted themselves happily 
to pastural pursuits. Almost like a tale 
from the old Testament it reads, almost 


BER 9, 1776. 


TOMB OF DON LUIS ARGUELLO, MEXICAN GOV- 
ERNOR OF CALIFORNIA, 1822-1825, IN THE HISTORIC 
CEMETERY OF DOLORES MISSION, SAN FRANCISCO. 


THE BEAUTIFUL MISSION DOLORES AT 16TH AND 
DOLORES STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO. FOUNDED OCTO- 


Courtesy Joseph R. Knowland 


like a story from the Bible which is, at 
once, the finest literature in all the world. 

It is an oft-told story—how, bent on 
schemes of colonization and conquest, the 
bold captain, Gaspar de Portola, with a 
few Spanish soldiers and the devout Juni- © 
pero Serra and his little band 
of Franciscan missionaries, set 
forth in 1769, from Loreto, in 
the Peninsula now known as 
Lower California, to explore 
this vast region, the unknown 
empire, the fabulous, misty, 
poetically named California. 

But let us go further back. 
Then we may see why other ef- 
forts failed and Junipero suc- 
ceeded. 


satan 2, For more than two hundred 


-and fifty years before Serra’s 
time, California had been a 
magic world. The lure of gold 
hung round its birth. As early 
as 1510 there had been pub- 
lished a Spanish romance, 
“La Sergas de Esplanadian,” 
in which is described an island 
called California, abounding in 
precious stones, and whose 
rocks were of solid gold of such 
a plenty that the very streets 
were paved with them. The 
island was situated, read the 
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WHAT THE CATHOLIC CHURCH HAS DONE FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


NOTRE 
FORE THE FIRE. 


NEW BUILDING, NOW OCCUPIES THE 
PRESENT SITE, AND IS USED AS A 
CHURCH. 


book, at the right hand of the Indies, 
and very near the terrestrial paradise. The 
tale had appealed to imaginations fired 
with the legends of chivalry. Soldiers 


staked their reputations and kings pawned - 


jewels of State to find the magic land. But 
not until devout priests, with neither 
sword nor purse, crossed the desert was 
the real discovery of California made. 
When Cortes discovered Lower Califor- 
nia in 1535 he had named it California 
because he wished people to think that he 
at last had found the land of gold. On 
June 15th, 1579, Captain Francis Drake, 
the boldest adventurer of all England, 
chanced in Drake’s Bay some thirty miles 
north of the Golden Gate. Drake prompt- 
ly took formal possession of the land in 
the name of Queen Elizabeth. But the 
Queen seems never to have claimed her 
dominion, nor have any of her successors 
for these three hundred and twenty-eight 
years. Had they done so, doubtless the 
Puritans, and not the padres, would have 
marked the early founding of San Fran- 
cisco. Later, in 1542, had come Juan 
Rodrigues Cabrillo, who, sent by the Vice- 
roy of Upper Mexico, discovered San 
Diego harbor and came almost in sight 
of the Golden Gate, while in 1602-3, Se- 
bastian Viscaino had visited San Diego 
and Monterey Bays. Others had followed, 
but the land was neglected until to it 
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came Captain Portola and Father Juni- 


pero Serra. 

With the coming of the Franciscan mis- 
sionaries in 1769 began an era of coloni- 
zation in California. It is to these holy 
men that California owes the peace of its 
early history. It was their absolute devo- 
tion that won the Indians when the over- 
tures of the military had failed. 

Their first expedition was fortunate in 
being under the direction and spiritual 
charge of one of the most remarkable 
priests in history. A devout, zealous and 
indefatigable man, of dominant yet win- 
ning personality, great executive ability 
and physical strength, able to endure al- 
most any hardship, Junipero Serra was 
wonderfully fitted for the supreme task 
before him. Father Serra arrived in 
San Diego, California, on July Ist, 1769, 
after forty-six days’ travel overland from 
Loreto. On the sixteenth, Father Juni- 
pero founded the mission of San Diego. 

Under Junipero’s unflagging zeal, the 


establishing of the missions proceeded with 


marvelous rapidity. Within a decade the 
Indian tribes were won over and the 
music of the Mission bells was heard from 
Sonoma to San Diego. The padres 
blessed God, for they saw the great har- 


ST. MARY’S CATHEDRAL, BUILT IN 1854, 
CALIFORNIA AND DUPONT 


PORARY CHURCH IS NOW BUILT 
WHERE THE HOUSE STOOD. 


| 
i & 
a A TEMPORARY STRUC- 
TURE, WHICH IS THE BASEMENT OF THE 
| 
! 
~~ 
“ae 
a 
THE TOWER WAS BUILT IN LATER YEARS. 
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vest of souls to be gathered among the 
dusky people of the fair, new country. 
The natives grew exceedingly prosperous 
and happy. Under the guidance of thé 
Fathers, they planted great crops and 
raised vast herds of sleek cattle. They 


one of the happiest pages in American his- 
tory. 

When Mexico adopted a constitution in 
1824 each civilized Indian was declared a 
citizen of the Republic and lands were 
given to him. A few Americans, who had 


FATHER VILARRASA, WHO IN DECEMBER, 1850, CAME TO 
SAN FRANCISCO AND PERFORMED MANY HELPFUL DEEDS IN 
THE TURBULENT MINING COMMUNITY. 
From an old print. Courtesy ‘‘Dominicana.”’ 


were simple, devout, reverential—yet 
children; but the padres were at hand to 
guide them. In contrast to our bloody 
occupation of the Atlantic Slope, the 
peaceful story of the mission Indians is 


already drifted across the great prairies 
over the Santa Fe trail, acquired huge 
grants of land, while the native Spanish 
population shared in the general distri- 
bution. The missionaries, thus deprived 
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OF EXTRAORDINARY HELPFULNESS TO THB 


ONE 


THE MOST REVEREND PATRICK WILLIAM RIORDAN, D. D., ARCHBISHOP OF SAN FRAN- 
WHOSE LIFE HAS BEEN 


CISCO, 
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PETER H. BURNETT, THE FIRST 
CIVIL GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA, 
ELECTED NOVEMBER 13, = 1849, 
WHO EMBRACED THE CATHOLIC 
FAITH. 


of their authority, returned to Spain and 
Mexico. The secularization of the pros- 
perous missions, wrought not only death 
to the Indians, but general demoralization 
to the growing population. Speedily the 
Indians drifted to the cities and away 
from the fields. . They were plied with 
drink and encouraged in vices in order 
that they might be the more readily fleeced 
of their lands. An unparalleled era of 
confiscation and plundering followed. 
Plague and disease took them; they died 
by the thousands, and in less than a gen- 
eration had become almost extinct. The 
decay of the missions meant the destruc- 
tion of religious life in California. 

In 1836 the Mexican Government de- 


cided to hand over the dying church of 


California to its first Bishop, Fr. Fran- 
cisco Garcia Diego y Moreno, who was 
consecrated in 1840. Bishop Garcia 
labored under great disadvantages. His 
era was that known as the “mission rob- 
ber regime.” The Pious Fund, established 
for the support of the missions, was con- 


fiscated and no interest was paid as had 


been promised when the Government ap- 
propriated it. Pio Pico, the provisional 
Governor of California, sold at auction, 
without authority, a half dozen of mis- 


sions, and they went for a song. Years 
afterwards the rightful title in the Church 
was established in the United States court. 
In 1854 the Bishop, discouraged and 
heart-broken, wrote to Pio Pico stating 
his wish to have a successor appointed for 
himself, and that a new force of priests 
be sent from Europe, their expenses to be 
paid from the Pious Fund. His wishes 
were not respected, and death soon 
brought him relief. 

The first Bishop of the Californias is 
buried in the sanctuary of the old mission 
church of Santa Barbara, which served as 
his cathedral. Father Gonzalez Rubio, his 
vicar-general, acted as administrator of 
the diocese during the Mexican war. After 
the conclusion of the treaty with Mexico, 
in 1847, California became a part of the 
United States, and the cruel conditions © 
which had confronted Bishop Garcia were 
relaxed. 

On January 24th, 1848, James W. Mar- 
shall, a carpenter and wheelright, dis- 
covered gold on the north fork of. the 
American River. 

The news flew around the globe. All 
the world thronged to California; across 
the vast West trailed prairie schooners in 
endless procession. Ships from every port 
filled the bay of San Francisco. In Au- 
gust, 1847, there were but 459 people in 


RT. REV. GARCIA DIEGO Y MORENO, 
O. S. F. FIRST BISHOP OF MONTEREY. 

From an old print. Courtesy ‘‘Domini- 
cana,”’ 
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WHAT THE CATHOLIC CHURCH HAS DONE FOR SAN FRANCISCO 403 


ST. BONIFACE’S CHURCH, GOLDEN GATE | 


AVENUE. FRANCISCAN. BURNED AND 
NOW BEING REBUILT. 


San Francisco, of whom half were In- 
dians. In 1849, 77,000 people came to 
the State, and the city became the base of 
vast operations.. Among the gold seekers 
came many of the Catholic faith, but in 
the vast army of adventurers were many 
for whom there was no religious provision. 
Letters were sent to Eastern prelates, 
Archbishop Hughes, of New York, among 
them, stating the lamentable condition of 
affairs. Priests were needed not only to 
lead in spiritual effort, but to care for 
the sick, for the victims of plague, for. the 
unfortunate, the children and the aged; 
also were needed the Catholic Sisterhoods, 
who, by their consecrated lives, might stir 
ap in the hearts of rough men the innate 
chivalrous respect for women, and thus 
induce a leaven into the turbulent popula- 
tion. Fortunately, at this time in Rome, 
a general chapter of the Dominican Or- 
der was being held. Representing his Or- 
der in the United States was Fr. Joseph 
Sadoc Alemany, who for ten years had 


labored in the missions of Kentucky and > 


Tennessee. It seemed providential that 


Fr. Alemany should be sent to this most 


trying place. 
He knew the laws and customs of this 


country: he counted among his admiring 
friends the blunt but progressive Andrew 
Jackson, and he was peculiarly able to 
harmonize the old regime and the new, 
the vividly contrasting epochs that seem 
to meet in those tremendous days of gold. 

Bishop Alemany was consecrated in the 
Dominican Church of the Minerva in 
Rome, June 30, 1850. When Bishop Ale- 
many. Fr. Vilarrasa, a fellow Dominican 
priest, and Mother Mary Gomaere arrived 


in San Francisco, December 7, 1850, they 


found a strange land of strange tongues 
and stranger customs.. But a heart was 
in the flannel-shirted and booted popula- 
tion, lavish and reckless to a fault. On the 
11th of December, a grand reception was 
tendered to the Bishop in the humble 
school room of the Church of Saint Fran- 
cis, which had ‘been already built by 
Father Langlois. Only a small percent- 
age of the large assemblage, gathered to 
express their respect, was enabled to enter. 
Among the features was a purse of $1350, 


MOTHER LOUISA, WHO SUCCEEDED 
MOTHER MARY AS SUPERIOR OF THE 
DOMINICAN COMMUNITY. A WOMAN 
OF GREAT TALENTS, FORCE OF CHAR- 
ACTER AND GENTLENESS. MOTHER 
LOUISA IN GIRLHOOD WAS KNOWN 
AS MISS FANNY EWING, ADOPTED 
DAUGHTER OF THOMAS EWING, SEC- 
RETARY OF THE INTERIOR IN THE 
CABINETS OF PRESIDENTS TAYLOR 
AND FILLMORE. 

Courtesy ‘‘Dominicana.”’ 
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presented to Bishop Alemany to assist him 
in visiting his vast diocese that extended 
from the Rocky Mountains to the West- 
ern Sea. In those early days it was cus- 
tomary for the priests to make long jour- 
neys on horseback on the rough trails 
that led to the remote settled districts 
throughout California. Two hundred 
miles of such travel was not accounted an 
extraordinary trip. Physicians in_ the 
land were few, and calls to assist the sick 
were perhaps even more frequent than to 
administer to the dying. Bishop Alemany, 
accounted one of the finest horsemen of 


early California, remained devoted to the 


exercise for many years. 

At the time the young bishop arrived, 
besides the Mission Dolores, which was 
then three miles from town, there was only 
one church of any denomination, that of 
Saint Francis, in all the great mining 
community. And, moreover, there were 
but two priests, Fr. Langlois and Fr. 
Croke. Fr. Anderson, who had built a 
chapel in Sacramento, had been carried off 
by cholera but two weeks before. There 
were no churches in the near vicinity since 
the missions of San Rafael and San Jose 
had been sold under the unauthorized or- 
der of Provisional Governor Pio Pico. 

In Bishop Alemany a leader arose for 
the people. He was a marvelous church 
builder and organizer. Real leaders, 
whether laymen or ecclesiastics, have, we 
believe, always been and:always will be, 
inspired from on high. The same power 
that guided Lincoln and Washington, 
guided also Moses and Saint Paul. No one 
played a more conspicuous part in the up- 
lift of California than did this remarkable 
young bishop. To the new community the 
bishop, aided by a handful of clergy, min- 


istering to a widely scattered flock, under 


conditions of hardship, poverty and suffer- 


ing, invited other religious workers. In 


1851 came the Jesuit Fathers. Their mis- 
sion was established in 1854, when seven 
Fathers and six Brothers settled at Santa 
Clara and San Jose. The sisters of No- 
tre Dame, six in number, came down to 
San Jose from Oregon in that year. In 
1852, Bishop Alemany attended the first 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, and before 
he returned, he secured five Sisters of 
Charity who, during the year, laid the 
foundations of their apostolate. There 


MONTHLY. 


had been seven sisters in the party, but 
two died of fever in crossing Panama. To 
the Council of Baltimore, Bishop Ale- 
many explained religious conditions in 
California, and since the Golden Gate had 
become of more importance than the old 
Mexican capital of Monterey, because of © 
the needs of its increasing population, San 
Francisco was made an archdiocese. Rap- 
idly San Francisco grew. In 1853 there 
was a Catholic population of 40,000 in the 
city, with 38 priests scattered over the 
archdiocese. Wealth had come to the 
pioneers. On July 17, 1853, the corner- 
stone was laid for Saint Mary’s Cathedral. 
The edifice cost $175,000, and added 
greatly to the finished appearance of the 
city. In 1854, the men of San Francisco 
of all classes cleared a great sand hill, and 
filled up a swamp, for an asylum on the 
Palace Hotel site on Market street. The 
work was undertaken at the instance of 
Father McGinnis, who stirred the people 
to the necessity of building a permanent 
home for the orphans. There were many 
orphans, with the cholera and the wild ex- 


MOTHER MARY, WHO ACCOMPAN- 
IED ARCHBISHOP ALEMANY AND 
FR. VILARRASA TO CALIFORNIA IN 
1850. 

From an old print. 
cana.’’ 


Courtesy ‘*‘Domini- 
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JANUARY 10, 1907. 


THE LATE ARCHBISHOP GEORGE MONTGOMERY, COAD- 
JUTOR BISHOP OF SAN FRANCISCO, ONE OF THE MOST 
POPULAR FIGURES IN THE HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA. A _ 
MAN DISTINGUISHED FOR HIS STERLING MILITANT 
PATRIOTISM, CRUSADES AGAINST INIQUITY, KINDLINESS 
AND CHARITABLENESS. ARCHBISHOP MONTGOMERY DIED 


citing life of mining days to carry off 
their parents. The building costing $24,- 
000, contributed to by all citizens, was in 
charge of the Sisters of Charity. Later, 
in 1861, the foundlings and younger 
children were transferred to a fifty-seven 
acre tract off Hunter’s Point, in South 
San Francisco, on which already stood a 
vine-covered cottage. The present large 
infant asylum, on this site, was dedicated 
in 1863. When the growth of San Fran- 


‘cisco rendered desirable the sale of the 


Market street site, the Roman Catholic 
Orphan Asylum (also known as Mt. St. 
Joseph’s) was founded, being dedicated 
in 1874. Mt. St. Joseph’s really consists 
of two asylums, one for the infants at the 
foot of the hill, and the other for the 
larger children at the summit. For years 
the latter building has been one of the 
conspicuous public edifices of the city. 
To-day, that portion of the asylum de- 
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SOME MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY OF SACRED HEART COLLEGE. 


voted to the infants harbors about six 
hundred children and receives 150 found- 
lings, besides orphan babies, every year. 
As the babies grow larger, they are trans- 
ferred to the building at the summit. 
When the girls reach from eight to, say, 
fourteen years, they are transferred to the 
technical school which is run by the Sisters 
of Mercy, where they learn a useful and 
practical education. The boys, on the 


other hand, are sent to St. Vincent’s Asy-- 


lum at San Rafael, under charge of the 
Christian Brothers, where about 600 child- 
ren are cared for. 

What service is so thoroughly organized 
as that for the poor by the church! 

For 34 years, until his death in April 
14, 1888, the work went on under Arch- 
bishop Alemany. In many respects, the 
period during which he served was 
the most critical and vital in the history 
of San Francisco. Just as the name of 
Junipero Serra brings to our minds the 
California mission regime, and that of 
Archbishop Riordan, the era of modern 
San Francisco, the great metropolis of the 
Pacific Coast, with its half million souls 
and myriad activities, so that of Arch- 
bishop Alemany stands forth as the apos- 
tle of the strenuous days of gold. 

Many interesting traits of Bishop Ale- 
many are recalled by old-timers in Cali- 
fornia. Though of slight frame and small 
in stature, he was erect and brisk until his 
:ast days. Says a writer in the Monitor: 


“He had the pride of the Californian, but 
the humility of a saint. On Holy Thurs- 
day afternoon he used to wash the feet of 
twelve altar boys in imitation of Christ’s 
action at the Last Supper.” He was very 
fond of children, and at the old cathedral] 
they. would line up on either side to re- 
ceive individually the kind word he knew 
so well how to give. The bishop possessed 
a marvelous faculty of inspiring to their 
best efforts those with whom he came in 
contact. 

In 1883, feeling the pressure of, his 
laborious but happy years, and aware of 
his diminishing physical strength, Arch- 
bishop Alemany applied to Rome for a 
youthful helper, who also would succeed. 
him. The Holy See, with wise provision 
for the great future of San Francisco, 
gave him in that year, as his coadjutor, 
Most Reverend Patrick W. Riordan, who, 
as pastor of Saint James Parish, Chicago, 


-had won wide recognition for his extra- 


ordinary executive ability, deep scholar- 
ship, and great personal magnetism. On 
December 28, 1884, Archbishop Alemany 
formally resigned the See of San Fran- 
cisco and returned to a Dominican Monas- 
tery in Spain. 

The advent of Archbishop Riordan 
marks the period when San Franciscv 
emerged from her indefinable status as a 
former mining camp, to her present recog- 
nized position as a great seaport metropo- 
lis. 
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The splendid work of Archbishop Rior- 
dan was not effected without difficulties, 
which demanded such an expenditure of 
energy that eventually the indomitable 
orelate found himself unable physically to 
bear the strain. Accordingly, in. Septem- 
ber, 1902, the Right Reverend George 
Montgomery, Bishop of Monterey and 
Los Angeles, was appointed by the Pope 
Coadjutor Archbishop of San Francisco. 
He proved an ideal prelate in his new and 
responsible position, and his sudden death 
last January was regarded as a_ civic 
calamity. 
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ough education of scholarly and devoted 
priests. 

It is difficult indeed to select one field of 
activity as more characteristic than any 
other of Archbishop Riordan’s episcopate. 
His dynamic energy, optimism and high 
ideals have been applied in many fields. 

To-day the work of the Catholic Church 
in San Francisco is as broad and deep as 
life itself. From the cradle to the grave 
all are taken care of. For every field of 
charitable effort there exists an organized 
Catholic body to specifically fill that field. 
Parentless children or the children of the 


LAYING THE CORNER STONE OF ST. BONIFACE CHURCH 


Archbishop Riordan early directed his 
genius for organization to the work of 
Catholic education. Side by side with the 
exceptionally active era of parish church 
building, which has characterized his 
years of episcopal administration, has 
progressed the era of buildings dedicated 
to Catholic education, a work in which 
there have been inaugurated, not only a 
verv large number of parochial schools, 
in which the lay youth receives religious 
and moral training with his general edu- 
cation, but which has included the thor- 


poor, are reared, educated, given some use- 
ful profession; if in old age they are un- 
fortunate, they are cared for, and if at 
death there are no funds for burial or the 
tombstone, they also are furnished. 

- Caring for children is undertaken on a 
colossal scale, and is extended to every 
variety of circumstances. Children, for 
instance, whose parents work, are looked 
after by the Sisters of the Holy Family, 
whose convent is in Hayes street and Fill- 
more. Here over sixty women, nearly ail 
natives of California, and nearly all young 
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A wonderful work is that 
carried on by the Little Sisters 
of the Poor, begun in Saint 
Servan, in Brittany, in 1839. 

The Little Sisters of the 
Poor care for destitute old peo- 
ple who are over 60 years. At 
the present time in San Fran- 
cisco there are 19 Sisters who 
eare for 168 old ladies and 114 
aged men at the Home for the 
Aged on Lake street and 
Fourth avenue. The splendid- 
ly equipped building they oc- 
ee ee cupy is the gift of Mr. E. J. 

All the work, all the drud- 
gery of this great institution is 
done by the Little Sisters 
themselves. The Little Sisters 
bake the bread and scrub the 
floors. Their whole lives are 
consecrated to poverty and 

HOME FOR THE AGED POOR, MAINTAINED BY THE  ge]f-sacrifice. Every morning 

LITTLE SISTERS OF THE POOR IN SAN FRANCISCO. — 0.6 of the cheerful Little Sis. 

ters beg the food they are to 
women, gather into their Day Homes the use during the day. 
babies and children who are left at home. Of all charitable institutions, none has 
This order of the Holy Family is of local more directly conduced to good citizen- 
origin, and is unique in being established ship than the Youths’ Directory, a home 
in no other diocese in the 
world. 

Since the great fire, many 
calls have been-made upon the 
Sisters of the Holy Family, 
and it is impossible to more 
than indicate the great good 
they have done among the re- 
lief camps of the city. 

Among the several institu- 
tions maintained by the Sis- 
ters of Charity is St. Francis 
Technical School, where about 
100 homeless girls are raised, 
educated and taught, also, a 
definite profession—the art of 
dress-making and embroidery. 
So excellent is their education 


that, upon graduation, they 

command salaries of $4 and $5 y 

a day. In the creation of beau- 

tiful-trousseaux and of stylish 

dresses, above the skill] of the = 

ordinary dressmaker, St. Fran- 

cis Technical School. ranks ..HAPPY OLD LADIES IN THE HOME FOR THE AGED 
; ° POOR, MAINTAINED BY THE LITTLE SISTERS OF 

high. THE POOR. 
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2nd school for boys at Nineteenth and 


Valencia streets, San Francisco. During 


the past twenty years, 11,000 children 
have been cared for. The State makes an 
annual appropriation of $100 for whole-or- 


phans and seventy-five dollars for half- 


102 YEARS OLD! AUNT MARGARET BROPHY, BORN 


IN COUNTY GALWAY, IRELAND, IN 1805, 


orphans, this money being turned over to 
the orphans’ homes, which are maintained 
by various charitable institutions. But 
no provision is made for the care of the 
boy whose parents, though still living, 
are, through illness, accident, misfortune, 
wilful crime or drunkenness, unable, either 


AND NOW 
HAPPY WITH THE LITTLE SISTERS OF THE POOR. 
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temporarily or permanently, to care for 
him. Under the provision made by law, 
the only place to send such a boy would 
be to a reformatory. Here, in his plastic 


- years, he would associate with boys com- 


mitted for incorrigibleness, or for crime 
which, were they older, would 
have sent them to the State or 
county prisons. In nine cases 
out of ten, perhaps, to send a 
good boy into such an institu- 
tion is to make him a criminal. 
It is for these good boys that 
the Youth’s Directory was es- 
tablished in 1874 by Arch- 
bishop Alemany. Greatly in- 
terested in the movement was 
the present Vicar-General, the 
Very Rev. J. J. Prendergast. 
These neglected boys often go 
to the bad, while, if given en- 
couragement, they will make 
good men. The home was built 
in 1877 on Howard street, near 
Tenth, and here, with Father 
Connolly, the present pastor of 
St. Paul’s as spiritual director, 
the Directory . continued its 
good work for a period of ten 
years. . Archbishop Riordan, 
who was deeply interested in 
the work, in 1887 appointed 
Father Crowley spiritual direc- 
tor. The Directory rapidly 
outgrew three edifices erected 
to meet its needs. But the fire - 
of April 18, 1906, swept away 
the handsome $125,000 build- 
ing dedicated in 1899, at the 
corner of Nineteenth and An- 
gelica streets. ‘To-day the boys 
of the Youth’s Directory are 
housed in temporary buildings, 
which, with school houses and 
dormitory, will accommodate 
about sixty boys. For boys 
that have a taste for country 
life, there is conducted the ag- 
ricultural farm at Rutherford. 
(This institution will be described in the 
December Overland Monthly.) 

In 1854, at the solicitation of Father 
Hugh Gallagher, S. J., eight Sisters 
of Mercy came from Ireland to labor 
in this Western field. With the energy 
and wisdom which seems to charac- 
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terize the members of all the Catholic Sis- 
terhoods, these self-sacrificing women se- 
cured funds for the erection of Saint 
Mary’s Hospital! on Rincon Hill. This in- 
stitution, which eventually became one of 


the most familiar landmarks in the city 


that was, was dedicated by Father Croke 
in 1861. Under the direction of their 
able superioress, Mother Baptist Russell, 
the work of the Sisters of Mercy increased 


in efficiency and scope. ‘The hospital is 


at present temporarily located on Sutter 
street, near Devisadero, and plans for an 
up to date and commodious permanent 
structure are being completed. 


Presentation Nuns, the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross, and the Sisters of Charity of the 
Blessed Virgin, and the Sisters of the 
Holy Souls. 

At St. Boniface’s Church on Golden 
Gate avenue, and St. Anthony’s Church at 
Army and Folsom streets, the needs of the 
German Catholics of the city are minis- 
tered to by the Franciscan Fathers. 

The Dominican Fathers, better known 
as the Order of Preachers, also came early 
and established themselves at St. Domi- 
nic’s Church on Steiner street. 

Spanish Catholics of the city have 


The Sisters of Mercy have like- 
wise engaged in the educa- 
tional work of the city and the 
State, and only last month 
celebrated their fiftieth anni- 
versary in Sacramento. One of | 
their distinctive objects is the 
care of wayward girls, whom 
they house and educate in 
Saint Catherine’s Home on 
Potrero avenue. 

After the accession of Arch- 
bishop Alemany, the number of 
religious orders steadily in- 
creased. Both Archbishop Ale- 
many and his successor, Arch- 
bishop Riordan, encouraged 
the coming of the Orders. It 
was Archbishop Alemany who 
secured the return of the 
Franciscans to this State, for 
it is with them its earliest re- 
Jigious history is so closely 
connected. 


HOME OF FATHER O’NEIL, OF ST. BRENDEN’S 


In 1868 there came to Cali- gippoH, WHICH WAS BURNED IN THE RINCON HILL 


fornia the Sisters of the Holy jjioppicr.. saN FRANCISCO. 


SERVICES ARE NOW 


Name, and also the Christian Qonpucrep IN A TENT FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT GO 


Brothers. The Salesian Fathers FURTHER. 


came in 1897 to work among jjorpror 
the Catholic Italians; in 1885 


the Fathers of the Society of Mary, to 


minister to the French Catholics; in De- 
cember, 1894, the Paulist Fathers, mem- 
bers of an Order of American origin, 
whose work is the giving of missions and 
parochial work. 

Among the other orders now engaged in 
charitable and educational work in San 
Francisco are the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart, the Brothers of Mary, the Sisters 
of St. Francis, the Dominican Sisters, the 


THOUSANDS OF POOR ARE AIDED IN THIS 


a church dedicated to Our Lady of 
Guadaloupe, and served by Spanish 
priests. | 

Father Turck, whose headquarters are 
at the rectory of the Church of the Nativ- 
ity on Fell street, is in charge of the local 
Slavonian colony. 

Besides the regular orders and congre- 
gations like the Franciscans, the Domini- 
cans, the Jesuits and the various sister- 
hoods, there are in San Francisco numer- 
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ous societies of a semi-religious nature, to 
which thousands of Catholic San Francis- 
cans belong. Such are the Third Orders 
of Saint Francis and Saint Dominic, the 
Catholic Ladies’ Aid Society, the Fran- 
cesca Society and the Knights of Colum- 
bus. The last named organization was in- 
troduced into this city some five years ago, 
and at present, under the direction of 
Grand Knight Keith, is in a most flour- 
ishing condition. It is no exaggeration to 
say that every prominent Catholic man of 
San Francisco wears the K. of C. button 
on his coat lapel. The knights attend 
certain sacred functions in a body at state:l 
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Quaide, rector of Sacred Heart Parish, is 

the founder of this unique organization. 
The Catholic Ladies’ Aid Society is 
composed of prominent Catholic ladies of 
the city, and has for its object the succor 
of young working girls who have no homes 
of their own, and who, thus deprived of 
encouragement and advice, would be ex- 
posed to serious temptations. Besides at- 
tending to the needs of working girls, the 
society busies itself with various .other 
charitable projects. During the Spanish 
war it took an active interest in the troops 
at the Presidio. The society has just re- 
cently opened St. Margaret’s Club, a club- 
house for self-supporting girls, 


BASEBALL AT 


times during the year, and hold regular 
social gatherings every month. 

A society of local origin, which is rap- 
idly finding favor in San Francisco is the 
Total Abstinence Tourist Club. As the 
name implies, this is a temperance or- 
ganization, but it is a tourist club as well. 
At least once a year the members take a 
trip to one or other of the old missions in 
the State and make the occasion memor- 
able as well as enjoyable with appropriate 
ceremonies. ‘The Reverend Joseph P. Mc- 


THE YOUTH’S DIRECTORY, A WOR- 
THY SAN FRANCISCO CHARITY WHICH IN THE PAST 
TWENTY YEARS HAS CARED FOR ELEVEN THOUSAND 


BOYS. 


on California street. 

The Francesca Society of 
Saint Ignatius Church and 
the Saint Elizabeth Sewing 
Society, with headquarters at 
Saint Mary’s Cathedral, are 
two organizations whose mem- 
bers devote themselves in a 
special manner to the needs of 
the poor. They make garments 
and distribute them among the 
needy throughout the city. 

Undoubtedly the best known 
charitable organization in con- 
nection with the Catholic 
Church in Francisco is 
the Saint Vincent de Paul 
Society. This society has a 
branch in every parish, and 
has headquarters at the Cathe- 
dral. 

To-day the array of Catholic 
life in the San Francisco arch- 
diocese finds active organiza- 
tion among a Catholic popu- 
lation of 227,000. The num- 
ber of young people under 
Catholic care is estimated at 
23,184. 

The figures are obtained from the official 
Catholic Directory for 1907, and while, of 
course, not exact, afford some ‘idea of 
Catholic influence. There are 149 
churches, 17 stations, 56 chapels, 276 
priests, 1 theological seminary, 7 colleges 
and academies for boys, and 21 for girls, 
1 Normal school, 3% parochial schools, 
with 14,822 pupils, 4 orphan asylums with 
1,505 inmates, 1 infant asylum, 2 indus- 
trial schools, 1 protectory for boys, 1 deaf 
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FEATURES IN - THE PROGRESS OF ST. IGNATIUS COLLEGE. 


ON THE LEFT, UPPER, INTERIOR OF ST. IGNATIUS CHURCH BEFORE THE FIRE; 
LOWER, INTERIOR OF ST. IGNATIUS CHURCH, 1863; ON THE RIGHT, UPPER, ST. 
IGNATIUS CHURCH AND COLLEGE, OCT. 15, 1905; MIDDLE, ST. IGNATIUS COLLEGE, 
1863, SITE OF PARROTT BUILDING; LOWER, BEGINNING THE TEMPORARY ST. IGNA- 
TIUS COLLEGE, JULY, 1906. Photograph by Turrill & Miller. 
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* mute asylum, 6 hospitals and 6 homes for 
the aged poor. 

The archdiocese also publishes an offi- 
cial organ, “The Monitor,” which was es- 
tablished in 1858, and is now one of the 
foremost Catholic weekly journals in the 
country. 

The educational work carried on under 
the auspices of the Catholic Church in 
San Francisco is something of which our 
Catholic citizens are justly proud. There 
are in this city nearly two score schools, 
academies and colleges taught by members 
of Catholic congregations. The Catholic 
child in San Francisco can reach that stage 
where education is technically considered 
complete by attendance at these schools. — 

This Catholic education is not the fancy 
of an hour or the fad of a day. It has tra- 
ditions behind it and ideals before it, and 
the one aim of the Catholic teacher is to 
reach those ideals in the light of those 
traditions. Hence the Catholic school is 
conservative, but never excessively so. The 
teachers, almost to a unit, are singularly 
wide awake, and are quick to grasp what 
is best and wisest in current pedagogical 
ideas. The result is, the Catholic schools 
of San Francisco are fully abreast of the 
times. 

The success of an educational system 
depends less on the principles which shape 
its course than on the individual men and 
women who put those principles into prac- 
tice. The teacher is the school. 

The Catholic teachers of San Francisco 
are really teachers in the strictest sense of 
the word, for the reason that, almost with- 
out exception, they do nothing but teach. 
The most prominent exception to this rule 
is found in the Jesuits, who conduct St. 
Ignatius College. Most of the teachers are 
devout priests, who, besides conducting 
their classes, perform all duties that fall 
to the lot of the Catholic clergyman. But 
for the most part, the men and women 
who direct the destinies of Catholic edu- 
cation in this city are members of Catho- 
lic teaching orders, who devote their lives 
exclusively to the work of the classrooms. 

It is doubtless hard for any one but 
a Catholic fully to take the point of view 
of the members of the several brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods who elect teaching 
for their life work. One can readily un- 
derstand how an enthusiastic person can 
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give up most of his spare moments to the 
practice of teaching for teaching’s sake; 
but it is baffling to comprehend how he 
can make the sacrifice of all his time, all | 
his worldly prospects and nearly all of the 
modern social amenities to engage in the 
more or less thankless task of instructing 
the young. The latter is what the mem- 
bers of the Catholic teaching orders do. 
Like the monks and nuns of the Middle 
Ages, they live the common life and sub- 
mit themselves to the will of a superior. 
As individuals, they receive no _ salary, 
their food, clothing and other necessaries 
being supplied them from the common 
fund. As the late Archbishop Montgom- 
ery used to put it: “All they have is a 
new habit every fourteen months and three 
rather slender meals each day.” 

St. Ignatius College, the largest Catho- 
lic College in San Francisco, is identified 
with almost the earliest history of the | 
city. Father Anthony Maraschi arrived 
in San Francisco by way of Panama in 
November, 1854. Early in 1855 he built 


A GROUP OF THE LARGER BOYS OF 
SACRED HEART COLLEGE. 
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a small. frame church on Market street, be- 
tween Fourth and Fifth, then a wilderness 
of sand-dunes. In August of that year he 
opened a little school in connection with 
the church, and there, in an out of the 
way cabin in the sand lots was laid the 
foundation of the present magnificent Col- 
lege of St. Ignatius. St. Ignatius has 
won wide prestige for its remarkably thor- 
ough and advanced curriculum. In addi- 
tion to the regular collegiate studies, the 
professional branches, of engineering, law 
and medicine are taught, the medical 
course having been opened within the last 
year. Especial attention is paid to the 
courses preparatory to professional train- 
ing. Philosophy, which includes Logic, 
Metaphysics and Ethics, together with 
their history, Scholastic Debate: and the 
Philosophy of Religion, is common to all 
three courses. The course preparatory to 
Law. adds Jurisprudence and Legal His- 
tory, Constitutional History and Law, 
Political Economy and Research, Parlia- 
mentary Law and the Art of Debating, the 
Theory and practice of Oratory, especially 
Forensic, and the History and Analysis 
of the masterpieces of Greek, Latin and 
English Oratory. 
The course preparatory to medicine em- 
braces, besides Philosophy, Biology, par- 
ticularly Zoology, Cytology and Embry- 
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ology, higher French and German, and 
special laboratory work in Physics, Chem- 
istrv and Biology. 

The course preparatory to Engineering 
over and above Philosophy, takes in 
Graphics, or Free-Hand, Geometrical, Me- 
chanical and ‘Topographical Drawing, 
Higher Mathematics, Assaying, Geology 
and Mineralogy, Higher French and Ger- 
man, and special Laboratory work in Phy- 
sics and Chemistry. ‘These three courses 
follow the four years of High School and 
the Freshman and Sophomore years of 
college, thus completing an undergraduate 
curriculum, which for thoroughness is sec- 
ond to none in the-country. The first six 
years of this curriculum aim at imparting 
a truly liberal education; the last two, or 
Junior and Senior years, aim at preparing 
the student directly for the work of the 
university proper, or professional schools. 
A graduate of St. Ignatius should be en- 
titled in his merits to enter at least the 
Freshman year of anv College of Law or 
Medicine, and the Junior year of any Col- 
lege of Engineering. 

The general reader can get a fair idea 
of the workings of the Catholic school 
system in San Francisco and the life of 
the Catholic teachers by examining in de- 
tail two local institutions which may be 
regarded as typical of all the Catholic 
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schools of this city. Out on Fell street, 
between Webster and Fillmore, is Sacred 
Heart College, without a doubt the most 
popular private boys’ school in San Fran- 
cisco. ‘The college, besides the regular 
senior, junior, sophomore and freshman 
classes, has commercial, academic, gram- 
mar and preparatory departments as well 
as evening classes for boys and young men 
unable to attend the day sessions. At the 
present time the total enrollment of pupils 
is upwards of six hundred, and applicants 
are turned away almost daily. Scores of 
its graduates are prominent in every walk 
of the city’s life, and the names of many 
of its faculty are household words in thou- 
sands of San Francisco homes. 


Sacred Heart College first opened its 


doors in 1874. The original building was 
on the corner of Eddy and Larkin streets, 
and there the work of the college went on 
uninterruptedly, until the great fire of 
1906, when the building, together with a 
well-stocked museum, a _ fully-equipped 
laboratory and an invaluable library paid 
costly toll to the fire’: demon. Brother 
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Lewis, the president, had good reason to 
be despondent: but the fire was not ex- 
tinguished before he was busy on his ar- 
rangements for a new building to take up 
the work of education at the beginning of 


the fall term. 


The teaching staff at Sacred Heart Col- 
lege numbers twenty-two. Of these, most 
are Christian Brothers, but a few secular 
men give special instruction in certain 
subjects. Brother Lewis himself teaches 
the higher mathematics. Prominent 
among the faculty are Brother Gregory, 
vice president and professor of philosophy 
and religion; Brother Leo, professor of 
English literature; Brother Anthony, head 
of the department of physics and chemis- 
try, and Brother Cyril, assistant professor 
of English literature. Professor Karl 
Schernstein directs the department of 
music, and Professor Ventura is at the 
head of the department of modern lan- 
guages. 

Though there are no “frats’” at Sacred 
Heart College, the several student societies 
have all the advantages of the Greek Let- 


BOYS OF THE YOUTHS’ DIRECTORY. 


DREAMS OF ARCADY. 


ter guilds. There is the Azarias Reading 
Club, the College Dramatic Club, the 
“Blue and White” baseball team, and the 
“Blue and White,” a monthly publication, 
affording ample ‘provision for outlet for 
every taste and ‘inclination, literary or 
athletic. 

The Convent of Notre Dame on Dolores 
street, directly opposite the Old Mission, 
is a type of the Catholic girls’ school of 
San Francisco. Under the direction of 
the Mother Superior, Sister Julia Theresa, 
fifteen teachers are employed in the lit- 
and musical Like the 


erary courses. 
_ Jesuits: and the Christian Brothers, the 
Sisters of Notre Dame have a_ splendid 


reputation as educators, and their prestige 
in San Francisco is growing year by year. 
Among the best known members of the 
teaching foie at the Convent of Notre 
Dame are Sister Aloyse, Sister Agnes, Sis- 
ter Genevine and Sister Mary Anne. 

The Catholic colleges and academies of 
San Francisco are under the direct control 
of the congregatiens of teachers who con- 
duct them, with the Archbishop of San 
Francisco at the head of the organization. 
All the teachers of the archdiocese are 
handed together in an association which 
-holds meetings at regular intervals where 
educational topics are discussed. 

The parochial schools—that is, the 
grammar schools in connection with the 
various churches—are under the direction 
of the several parish priests. . Of these 
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again open to worshipers. 
_ Fathers suffered heavily in the April dis- 
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schools, two are taught by the Brothers of 
Marvy, one by the Christian Brothers, and 
the remainder by the members of the vari- 
ous sisterhoods. A boy graduating from 
one of the parochial schools may enter 
either Sacred Heart or Saint Ignatius Col- 
lege. The girls are accredited at the Col- 
lege of Notre Dame and at all the acade- 
mies in the city. 

The thorough organization and surpris- 
ing vitality of the Catholic Church in San 
Francisco were splendidly exemplified in 
the promptness with which the work of 
reconstruction was taken up after the great 
fire of April, 1906. Eleven Catholic 
houses of worship were completely de- 
stroyed in the conflagration, and several 
were ruined by the temblor almost beyond 
repair. 

To-day, all the destroyed churches are 
The Jesuit 


aster. Their magnificent Renaissance 
stone edifice on Haves street, near Van 
Ness avenue, was one of the first churches 
to be destroyed, and with it went Saint Ig- 
natius College, which occupied the site 
where the Van Ness Theatre now stands 
Nothing. daunted, these devoted men at 
once set about the work of reconstruction, 
with the result that a commodious church 
and a well-equipped college, both dedicated 
to Saint Ignatius. the soldier priest, at 
present stand on Hayes street. near Golden 
Gate Park. 


OF ARCADY 


BY BEN FIELD 


Toiler, where the north wind blows, 
Risking life in cold and chill, 
Dreamst thou oft of vine and rose 
Upon the gentle slope of hill? 
Of orange tree and olive branch, 
Of lowing kine and southern ranch ? 
Go thou to California fair! 
Thy dream shall surely meet thee there. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


(FROM THE SEA) 


BY BRET HARTE 


Serene, indifferent of Fate, 
Thou sittest at the Western Gate; 


Upon thy heights so lately won | 

Still slant the banners of the sun; 

Thou seest the white seas strike their tents, 
O Warder of two Continents! | 


And scornful of the peace that flies 
By angry winds and sullen skies, 


Thou drawest all things, small or great, 
To thee, beside the Western Gate. 
* * * * 
O lion’s whelp, that hidest fast 
In jungle growth of spire and mast, 


I know thy cunning and thy greed, 
Thy hard, high lust and wilful deed, 


And all thy glory loves to tell 
Of specious gifts material. 


Drop down, O fleecy Fog, and hide 
Her skeptic sneer, and all her pride! 


Wrap her, O Fog, in gown and hood 
Of her Franciscan Brotherhood. | 


Hide me her faults, her sin and blame, 
With thy gray mantle cloak her shame! 


So shall she, cowled,. sit and pray 
Till morning bears her sins away. 


Then rise, O fleecy Fog, and raise 
The glory of her coming days; 

Be as the cloud that flecks the seas 
Above her smoky argosies. 


When forms familiar shall give place 
To stranger speech and newer face; 


When all her throes and anxious fears 
Lie hushed in the repose of years; 


When Art shall raise and Culture lift 
The sensual joys and meaner thrift, 


And all fulfilled the vision, we 
~ Who watch and wait shall never see— 


Who, in the morning of her race, 
Toiled fair or meanly in our place— 


But, yielding to the common lot, 
Lie unrecorded and forgot. 


(From Overland Monthly, July, 1868.) 
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THE PACIFIC COAST AND THE 


PANAMA CANAL 


BY JOSEPH R. KNOWLAND 


CONGRESSMAN JOSEPH R. KNOWLAND OF 


CALIFORNIA. 


ITH -THE Panama Ca- 
nal completed, the an- 
nouncement that the 
Atlantic fleet was to 
visit Pacific waters, 
would cause no more 
discussion throughout 

the United States 

than the publication to-day of a press 

despatch conveying the information that 
the fleet was to visit the coast of Cuba. 

Distance and time are the factors that 

make the proposed cruise appear out of 

the ordinary. | 
When, during the 
war, the battleship Oregon started from 


Spanish-American | 


San Francisco on its long run to join the 
fleet in Cuban waters, the hazard of the 
undertaking lent interest to the event, and 
the people of the entire country had vivid- 
ly impressed upon their minds a realiza- 
tion of the distance to be covered, and the 
element of time to be considered, in a 
cruise around the Horn. Sixty-five 
days, according to official figures, was the 
record of the Oregon in that now historic 
trip. Forty-six days could easily have 
been saved had the’ great inter-ocean 
waterway, now under construction, been 
completed. Allowing one day for passing 
through the canal, and three days for 
coaling and repairs at Colon, the Navy 
Department estimates that about nineteen 
days only would have been the time con- 
sumed by the Oregon. 

In the event of war, the difference be- 
tween sixty-five and nineteen days in the 
arrival of a fleet is too significant for com- 
ment. It is not improbable that in the 
future, with the distance shortened nearly 
eight thousand miles between the Atlantic 
and: Pacific seaboards, the designation 
‘Atlantic fleet” or “Pacific fleet” will dis- 
appear, and we will see chronicled in- 
stead the movements of the “American 


fleet.” 


The proximity of California to the isth- 
mus, and the wonderful growth of the 
State, bringing with it demands for 
greater transportation facilities, have 
caused Californians to evince more than 
ordinary interest in the progress of our 
Government at Panama. As one of the 
representatives of California in Congress, 
I gladly availed myself of the opportunity 
presented of visiting the Canal Zone dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays. Senator Flint 
and Representative McKinlay were also in 
the Congressional party which left Wash- 
ington on December 20th, sailing from 
New York on the 21st. 
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It was now until June, 1906, that Con- 
gress finally voted upon the question of 
the type of canal, adopting a lock canal 
at a level of eighty-five feet in accordance 
with the recommendation of the minority 
of the board of consulting engineers. Con- 
sidering this fact, our progress has been 
wonderful. With a force of thirty thou- 
sand employed, the dirt is flying with a 
rapidity that should arouse the pride of 
every American citizen privileged to visit 
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of smoke to overhang the cut, reminding 
one of Pittsburg, or other large manufac- 
turing cities. 

Unlike our Government, the French 
neglected to obtain control of a canal zone, 
and also failed to appreciate the import- 
ance of sanitation. With them the chief 
object was to show results, and they could 


‘not spare the time or money so necessary 


for thorough sanitation. We have appre- 
ciated from the very outset that proper 


DISCARDED FRENCH BUCKET DREDGERS AT PANAMA. THE FRENCH WERE SUPPLIED 


WITH ADEQUATE MACHINERY, 


BUT FAILURE TO APPRECIATE THE IMPORTANCE OF 


SANITATION BROUGHT DISASTER. UNCLE SAM HAS SOLVED THE DISEASE PROBLEM. 


the zone. The greatest amount of exca- 
vation is required in Culebra Cut, where 
the canal will be carried through the 
mountainous part of the Isthmus. This 
strip, over eight miles in length, is the 
busiest point on the Isthmus. There are 
over sixty steam shovels at work, two 
hundred and sixty-five dirt trains -in op- 
eration, together with over two hundred 
steam and pneumatic drills, causing a pall 


‘sanitation was the kev to the whole situa- 


tion.. and that without caring for the 
health of the vast army of employees, we 
could not hope for success in the great un- 
dertaking. This is why we have provided 
pure water supplies for the cities and 
towns, installed sewer systems, paved the 
streets, and are fighting a great battle, so 
far highly successful, for the extermina- 
tion of the disease carrying mosquito. !t 
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THE 


is true that this 
sanitation in- 
volved a large out- 
lay, but a study of 


health statistics 
demonstrates — that 


the expenditure has 
been more than jus- 
tified. 

Newspaper men, 
sent to Panama for 
the purpose of find- 
ine fault, have in 
numerous. instances 
heen compelled, af- 
ter a thorough in- 
vestigation, to give 
expression 
amazement at the 
wonderful progress 
made, finding - but 
little opportunity to 
criticise. 

It is not generally realized, but never- 
theless a fact, that the Pacific terminus of 
the canal, La Boca, is actually tweniy 
miles farther east than the Atlantic ter- 
minus. This is due to the northerly loop 
which the Isthmus makes in the section 
containing the Canal zone. 


Panama. 
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BUCKET DREDGERS IN ACTION AT PANAMA. 


The Panama Canal will be fifty miles 
in length from the commencement of the 
sea channel on the Atlantic side to the 
termination of the channel on the Pacific 
side, a distance equal to that between San 
Jose and San Francisco, the difference be- 
ing that there are mountains as obstacles 
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ed plan, there will 
be locks located at 
three points—Ga- 
tun, Pedro Miguel 
and Sosa Hill, near 
La Boca. At Gatun, 


three miles from 

: the Atlantic shore 
waeerTyi line, there will be 
a flight of three 


locks in duplicate 
—that is, there are 
to be two sets of 
locks sidé by side, 
thus providing 
against. a_ discon- 
tinuance of traffic 
on account of possi- 
ble damage to one 
flight, or chamber. 


A SPLENDID NEW HOTEL AT PANAMA. 
TIVOLI HOTEL 


GRAPH YET SHOWN. OF THE FINE 


(LAND ZONE.) 


The locks will be 
one thousand feet 
in length, and 109 
feet in width. The 


THE BEST .PHOTO- 
AT ANCON 


Under the adopt-: 
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BLASTING WITH DYNAMITE IN CULEBRA CUT. 


three Gatun locks will each have a lift 
of twenty-eight and one-third feet, liftiny 
vessels into the artificial lake formed by the 
Gatun dam, eighty-five feet above sea 
level. At Pedro Miguel, there will be a 
single lock in duplicate, with a lift of 
thirty feet, lowering vessels to Sosa lake. 
Sosa locks will be in a flight of two, lower- 


ing vessels to the Pacific level. For 
twenty-eight miles of the length of the 
canal, vessels will pass through two arti- 
ficial lakes formed by damming the Cha- 
gres river on the Atlantic side of the 
divide and the Rio Grande on the Pacific 
side. 

Conservatively speaking, I am of the 
opinion that in six years the mighty engi- 
neering project will be completed, but the 
cost will exceed by many millions of dol- 
lars the original estimates, but the work 
must be continued. The completion of the 
canal will be more effective than any bill 
that Congress can pass aimed to regulate 
freight rates. From San Francisco to 
New York, the distance by the Straits of 
Magellan is 13,107 miles. ‘Through the 
eanal the distance will be 5,294 miles, a 
saving of 7,813 miles. San Francisco will 
he about fourteen days from New York by 
steamer, making sixteen knots an hour in- 
stead of the sixty days or more now re- 
quired. English ports can be reached in 
twenty-one days instead of thirty-five. 
For the first time, California will have 
direct navigation between our Pacific 
ports and those on the Gulf and on the 
Atlantic. No State is watching the pro- 
oress of the canal with greater interest 
than California, and her people will sup- 
port the present administration and 
future administrations until the project is 
finally completed. 


THE POET 


BY 


DONALD A. FRAZER 


The Sage enquires with bended head, 
To find the truth of things; 

The Harper, too, in search of light, 
Upsoars on dreamy wings; 

But, with serene, unclouded brow, 
The Poet sees and sings. 
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BY LAMWILIER_ . 


(The author, a British sportsman with an ex- 
perience of years in America, Africa and the 
Oriental tropics, presents some of the thrilling 
adventures that infrequently come to the hunter 
of big game. Colonel Lanier regrets the threat- 
ened ultimate extermination of big game 
throughout the world, and urges the establish- 
ment of a grand international game preserve in 
California, where, as he rightly observes, ‘‘al- 
most every wild beast, not only of America, but 
of foreign countries, would probably thrive.’’) 


RESIDENT Roosevelt, 
one of America’s three 
greatest Presidents, 
who has probably had 
a& wider experience in 
big game hunting in 
America than any 
man who writes 

books, was, upon one occasion, charged 
by a grisly bear. The graphic, and yet 
thorough manner, in which the President 
describes his exciting adventure, and the 
fact that this thrilling encounter took 
place in. America, in the life of a man yet 
young, proves to us that the perils of big 
game hunting in this country are not yet 
wholly. of the past, and I therefore quote 
briefly of the President’s excellent narra- 
tive :* 


When President Roosevelt was Charged by 
a Grisly Bear. 


SDs 
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“At last, as I was thinking of turning to- 
ward camp, I stole up to the crest of one of 
the ridges, and looked over into the valley some 
sixty yards off. Immediately: I caught the loom 


*From “Hunting the Grisly and Other 
Sketches,’’ published by P. F. Collier & Son, 
New York, by arrangement with G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, Charles Scribners Sons, The Century 
Company, and copyrighted by the four firms. 


of some large, dark object; and another glance 
showed me a big grisly* walking slowly off with 
his head down. He was quartering to me, and 
I fired into his flank, the bullet, as I afterwards 
found, ranging forward and piercing one lung. 
At the shot he uttered a loud moaning grunt, 
and plunged forward at a heavy gallop, while I 
raced obliquely down the hill to cut him Off. 
After going a few hundred feet, he reached a 
laurel thicket, some thirty yards broad, and 
two or three times as long, which he did not 
leave. I ran up to the edge and then halted, not 
liking to venture into the mass of twisted, close- 
growing stems and glossy foliage. Moreover, 
as I-halted, I heard him utter a peculiar savage 
kind of whine from the heart of the brush. Ac- 
cordingly, I began to skirt the edge. * * * He 
suddenly left the thicket directly opposite, and 
then wheeled and stood broadside to me on the 
hillside, a little above. He turned his head 
stifiy toward me; scarlet strings of froth hung 
from his lips; his eyes burned like embers: in 
the gloom. 

“T held true, aiming behind the shoulder, and 
my bullet shattered the point or lower end of 
his heart, taking out a big nick. Instantly the 
great bear turned with a harsh roar of fury and 
challenge, blowing the bloody foam from his 
mouth, so that I saw the gleam of his white 
fangs; and then he charged straight at me, 
crashing and bounding through the laurel 
bushes, so that it was hard to aim. I waited 
till he came to a fallen tree, raking him as he 
topped it with a ball, which entered his chest 
and went through the cavity of his body, but 
he neither swerved nor flinched, and at the 
moment I did not know that I had struck him. 
He came steadily on, and in another second was 
almost upon me. I fired for his forehead, but 
my bullet went low, entering his open mouth, 
smashing his lower jaw and going into the neck. 
I leaped to one side almost as I pulled the trig- 
ger: and through the hanging smoke the first 
thing I saw was his paw as he made a vicious 
side blow at me. The rush of his charge carried 
him past. As he struck, he lurched forward, 
leaving a pool of bright blood where his muzzle 
hit the ground; but he recovered himself and 
made two or three jumps onward, while I hur- 


-riedly jammed a couple of cartridges into the 


magazine, my rifle holding only four, all of 
which I had fired. Then he tried to pull up, 
but as he did so, his muscles seemed to suddenly 
give way, his head drooped, and he rolled over 
and over like a shot rabbit. Each of my first 
three bullets had inflicted a mortal wound.”’ 


*“CGrisly,’’ meaning greyish, is preferable to 


‘‘erizzly.”’ 
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A CAPTIVE IN CEYLON, NOOSED AND TETHERED, BESIDE HIMSELF WITH RAGE AT 


THE INDIGNITY. 
CIRCUS. 


(From a stereograph copyright by Underwood 


\ 

This bear, whose death charge is thus 
described by President Roosevelt, so care- 
fully and minutely indeed that we may 
picture in our mind’s eye the exciting 
event, as if it had almost been a part of 
our past experience, was doubtless an ani- 
mal which was maddened out of its usual 
caution bv the anguish of its wounds. Or- 
dinarily even a grisly will avoid a conflict 
with man, as he has learned to fear the 
modern firearm. | 


When the Grisly Challenged Every Foe. 
Desperate close-in battles between man 


and beast: are to-day comparatively rare 
in the United States. Indeed, by many, 


the occasional stories of such encounters 
are regarded as fiction, though in the earlv 
history of this country they were by no 
means infrequent. 

In pioneer days the grisly had not yet 


WILD ELEPHANTS ARE NOT THE SLEEK, FAT ANIMALS OF THE 


and Underwood, New York.) 


been driven from the plains to the almost 
impenetrable mountain fastnesses, where 
the few remaining specimens wage a los- 
ing game with the rich nimrods of the 
cities and their guides. When the- repeat- 
ing rifle was unknown, the grisly would 
usually dispute the path with any foe, 
two or four-legged, and most were glad to 
give him room. Grislies once were numer- 
ous. Fremont saw herds of five and six 
great grislies feeding in the open. 

Still, even in recent vears, desperate 
encounters have been recorded between the 
hunter and some bullet-tortured grisly or 
brown bear. Not long ago, a young hun- 
ter of Stockton, California, stabbed a huge 
bear to death at close quarters in a fierce 
scrimmage in the Sierras. Old Club-Foot, 
the huge grisly for years famous in South- 
ern California, took his weekly toll from 
the cattlemen; his range extended over 
hundreds of miles of the Sierras; and 
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Wounded bear trying to reach a hunter. No “nature fake’? here. Just after Mr. E. E. Redfield 
of Glendale, Oregon, snapped the shutter of his camera, his companion fired, and the bear fell 
like a clubbed bullock. The hunters were in no actual danger, as the bear was mortally wounded. 


Courtesy G. H. Harkrader, Esa., Eastman Kodak Co. 
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when he at last came to his end, the Greek 
rancher who had given him his death was 
so fearfully torn that for months he lay 
in a Los Angeles hospital. 


The Real Pertls of the Chase. 


In the jungles and forests of the tropics 
the explorer is exposed to the imminent 
danger of insidious fevers, of swollen 
rivers, blistering plains, of hostile natives, 
poisonous serpents, of thirst or hunger 
and of accidents. In the tundras of the 
frozen North; upon the frigid steppes, in 
the deserted barrens, among the inhospi- 
table mountain heights, and amid the al- 
most endless ice floes, lurk the deadly per- 
ils of the land of the White Silence, where 
the danger of freezing to death, of becom- 
ing lost, and of starvation, besets the in- 
trepid hunter or trapper. 


The most vital danger of all is the like- 
lihood of the hunter being shot by mis- 
take by some other would-be Nimrod who 
takes him for a fleeting deer. Every fall 
hundreds of persons are killed or wounded 
throughout the United States by careless 
hunters. It is perhaps no exaggeration 
to state that, for every sportsman slain by 
wild beasts in other parts’ of the world, 
there are a score killed annually in this 
country by the carelessness of irresponsi- 
ble Nimrods. Of course, there is only 
one way to put a stop to the vast death 
harvest caused by this criminal negligence, 
and that is the passage of laws making the 
killing of persons bv hunters, a statutory 
crime, viz.. manslaughter. ‘Thus, if one 
is so criminally careless as to shoot an- 
other by mistake, a criminal intent would 
be presumed by law. 


WILD ELEPHANTS WHICH HAVE BEEN DRIVEN TOGETHER BY THEIR TAME BRETHREN 
AND CAPTURED ONE BY ONE. NOTE IN THE FOREGROUND A ROPE TIED AROUND THE 
LEGS AND THEN AROUND THE TRUNK OF A TREE. | 

(From a stereograph copyright by Underwood and Underwood, New York.) 


PERILS OF BIG 


A Desperate Contest with a Wild 
Carabao. | 


I well remember an incident in India 
where a Sergeant of Marines was slain by 
a wild water buffalo, the animal so well 
known as a worker in the rice paddies of 
India, South China, the Philippines and 
the Straits Settlements. The boy had 
emptied the magazine of his powerful 
army carbine into the great bull at close 
quarters. The animal disappeared into a 
dense thicket of jungle grass. The ser- 
geant foolishly followed the spoor of the 
huge beast. Scarcely had the young 
marine entered the thicket when he was 
charged from behind by the bull, and 
speedily battered to death before his com- 
panions. 
cled upon its back track and had been 
watching for the man to follow. A simi- 
lar bit of fool-hardiness with death as its 
like consequence was observed by Colonel 
W. F. Cody (“Buffalo Bill’) a generation 
ago. The Third U. 8S. Cavalry — were 
scouting near Freezeout Mountains in 
Wyoming. A huge grizzly bear was dis- 
cerned at the edge of a dense and particu- 
larly impenetrable willow thicket. Though 
both the bear’s fore-legs were broken in 
the fusillade that followed its discovery, 
it managed to partly roll and partly drag 
itself into the small patch of willows. A 
tall and powerful trooper named Miller 
would not be dissuaded from entering the 
patch. He had not gone three steps when 
the bear was upon him, rising on its hind 
legs so close that he could not fire. He 
seized the bear by the ears, and tried to 
hold its head away from his face; but, 
despite the fact that its forelegs were use- 
less, it managed by swinging its head rap- 
idly to inflict such fearful bites upon his 
arms and body that the man died of them, 
although the bear was slain by another 
trooper who had jumped from his horse 
— the nature of the combat was real- 
ized. 


Catching Wild Elephants at Dacca. 


T do not believe that the big game of 
India has been very seriously diminished 
by the white hunter. The abundance or 
scarcity of game there apparently comes 
in cycles. Where forage has been abun- 


GAME HUNTING. 


The cunning creature had cir- 
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dant for many years, deer are plentiful in 
the jungles, and tigers follow. Appar- 
ently as many wild elephants are caught 
and tamed in India to-day as there were 
two thousand years ago. At Dacca, in 
Bengal, the Indian Government maintains 
a regular elephant catching service. 
Armies of troopers go forth periodically 
into the jungles of Chittagong and round 
up a herd of fifty or sixty wild elephants 
by driving them into a stockade by means 
of the tamed beasts. Tiger hunting is, 
ordinarily, not dangerous. Yet once a 
friend of mine, a tea-planter in the Straits 
Settlements, narrowly escaped death as we 
were on a tiger drive. He had gone too 
far ahead of the drivers, so that the tiger 
was between him and them. Retracing his 
steps on a narrow trail, he suddenly came 
face to face with an enormous male, that 
was fleeing ahead of the beating gongs. 
The huge beast paused a moment irreso- 
lutely; then, frightened by the increasing 
alarums, rushed upon him, probably wish- 
ing to get by, more than anything else. 
But, as he knocked my friend over, he bit 
savagely, tearing off the clothing, but not 
penetrating the flesh with his poisonous 
fangs. 


Extermination of Big Game in Africa. 


Africa to-day is the last great stamping 
ground of big game. In the wild interior 
of the Dark Continent, the hunter may 
still come upon elephants, rhinoceroses, 
Cape buffaloes, lions and other dangerous 
beasts, in almost countless numbers, that 
have not yet met the white man: and his 
rifle. They exhibit but little fear of man, 
and are most redoubtable opponents. Par- 
ticularly is this true of the giant Cape 
buffalo, which charges through the dense 
jungles and thickets like a catapult, and 
is upon the hunter almost before he has 
correctly ascertained the direction from 
which the beast is charging. In almost 
every direction, Africa is now being opened 
up by railroads and private corporations. 
District after district in Southwest, South 
Central, Eastern and Equatorial Africa 
have been ravaged by men with guns who 
slay elephants and rhinoceroses, antelopes, 
buffaloes, giraffes and other rare beasts, 
not by bags of two or three, but by the 
scores. So rapid has been the extermina- 
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three Gatun locks will each have a lift 
of twenty-eight and one-third feet, liftinz 
vessels into the artificial lake formed by the 
Gatun dam, eighty-five feet above sea 
level. At Pedro Miguel, there will be a 
single lock in duplicate, with a lift of 
thirty feet, lowering vessels to Sosa lake. 
Sosa locks will be in a flight of two, lower- 


ing vessels to the Pacific level. For 
twenty-eight miles o. the length of the 
canal, vessels will pass through two arti- 
ficial lakes formed by damming the Cha- 
grea river on the Atlantic side of the 
divide and the Rio Grande on the Pacific 
vide. 

Conservatively speaking, I am of the 
opinion that in six years the mighty engi- 
neering project will be completed, but 
cost will exceed by many millions of -dol- 
lars the origina) estimates, but the work 
must be continued. The com ph tion of the 
canal will be more effective than any bill 
that Congress can pass aimed to regulate 
freight rates. From San Francisco to 
New York, the distance by the Straits of 
Magellan is 13.107 miles. Through the 
canal the distance will be 5,294 miles, a 
saving of 7,813 miles. San Francisco will 
he about fourteen days from New York by 
steamer, making sixteen knots hn hour in- 
stead of the sixty days or more now re- 
quired. English ports can be reached in 
twenty-one days instead of thirty-five. 
For the first time, California will have 
direct navigation between our Pacific 
ports and those on the Gulf and on the 
Atlantic. No State is watching the pro- 
gress of the canal with greater interest 
than California, and her people will sup- 
port the. present administration and 


future administrations until the project is . 


finally completed. 


THE POET 


BY 


DONALD A. FRAZER 


The Sage enquires with bended head, 
To find the truth of things; 

The Harper, too, in search of light, 
Upsoars on dreamy wings; 

But, with serene, unclouded brow, 
The Poet sees and sings. 
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(The author, British seporteman with an ex- 
perience of years in America, Africa and the 
Oriental tropics, presents some of the thrilling 
adventures that infrequently come to the hunter 
of big game. Colonel Lanier regrets the threat- 
ened ultimate extermination of big game 
throughout the world, and urges the establish- 
ment of a grand international game preserve in 
California, where, as he rightly observes, ‘‘al- 
most every wild beast, not only of America, but 
of foreign countries, would probably thrive.’’) 


RESIDENT Roosevelt, 
| one of America’s three 
greatest Presidents, 
who has probably had 
-& wider experience in 
big game hunting in 
America than any 
man. who _ writes 
books, was, upon one occasion, charged 
by a grisly bear. The graphic, and yet 
thorough manner, in which the President 
describes his exciting adventure, and the 
fact that this thrilling encounter took 
place in America, in the life of a man yet 
young, proves to us that the perils of big 
game hunting in this country are not yet 
wholly of the past, and I therefore quote 
briefly of the President’s excellent narra- 
tive :* 


When President Roosevelt was Charged by 
a Grisly Bear. 


“At last, as I was thinking of turning to- 
ward camp, I stole up to the crest of one of 
the ridges, and looked over into the valley some 
sixty yards off. Immediately I caught the loom 


*From “Hunting the Grisly and Other 
Sketches,’’ published by P. F. Collier & Son, 
New York, by arrangement with G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, Charles Scribners Sons, The Century 
Company, and copyrighted by the four firms. 


MUNTING 


of some large. dark object; and another glance 
showed me a bie gerisiv* walking slowly off with 
hie head down lie was quartering to me, and 
| fired into his flank. the bullet, as I afterwards 
found, ranging forward and plercing one lung. 
At the shot he uttered a loud moaning grunt 
and plunged forward at a heavy gallop, while i 
raced obliquely down the hill to cut him off. 
After going a few hundred feet, he reached a 
laurel thicket, some thirty yards broad, and 
two or three times as long, which he did not 
leave. I ran up to the edge and then halted, not 
liking to venture into the mass of twisted, close- 
gxrowing stems and glossy foliage. Moreover, 
as I halted, I heard him utter a peculiar savage 
kind of whine from the heart of the brush. Ac- 
cordingly, I began to skirt the edge. * * * He 
suddenly left the thicket directly opposite, and 
then wheeled and stood broadside to me on the 
hillside, a little above. He turned his head 
stifiy toward me; scarlet strings of froth hung 
from his lips; his eyes burned like embers in 
the gloom. 

‘“T held true, aiming behind the shoulder, and 
my bullet shattered the point or lower end of 
his heart, taking out a big nick. Instantly the 
great bear turned with a harsh roar of fury and 
challenge, blowing the bloody foam from his 
mouth, so that I saw the gleam of his white 
fangs; and then he charged straight at me, 
crashing and bounding through the _ laurel 
bushes, so that it was hard to aim. I waited 
till he came to a fallen tree, raking him as he 
topped it with a ball, which entered his chest 
and went through the cavity of his body, but 
he neither swerved nor flinched, and at the 
moment I did not know that I had struck him. 
He came steadily on, and in another second was 
almost upon me. I fired for his forehead, but 
my bullet went low, entering his open mouth, 
smashing his lower jaw and going into the neck. 
I leaped to one side almost as I pulled the trig- 
ger: and through the hanging smoke the first 
thing I saw was his paw as he made a vicious 
side blow at me. The rush of his charge carried 
him past. As he struck, he lurched forward, 
leaving a pool of bright blood where his muzzle 
hit the ground; but he recovered himself and 
made two or three jumps onward, while I hur- 
riedly jammed a couple of cartridges into the 
magazine, my rifle holding only four, all of 
which I had fired. Then he tried to pull up, 
but as he did so, his muscles seemed to suddenly 
give way, his head drooped, and he rolled over 
and over like a shot rabbit. Each of my first 
three bullets had inflicted a mortal wound.’’ 


*“CGrisly,’’ meaning greyish, is preferable to 
‘‘grizzly.”’ 
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A CAPTIVE IN CEYLON, NOOSED AND TETHERED, BESIDE HIMSELF WITH RAGE AT 
THE INDIGNITY. WILD ELEPHANTS ARE NOT THE SLEEK, FAT ANIMALS OF THE 


CIRCUS. 


(From a stereograph copyright by Underwood and Underwood, New York.) 


This bear, whose death charge is thus 
described by President Roosevelt, so care- 
fully and minutely indeed that we may 
picture in our mind’s- eye the exciting 
event, as if it had almost been a part of 
our past experience, was doubtless an ani- 
mal which was maddened out of its usual 
caution by the anguish of its wounds. Or- 
dinarily even a grisly will avoid a conflict 
with man, as he has learned to fear the 
modern firearm. 


When the Grisly Challenged Every Foe. 


Desperate close-in battles between man 
and beast are to-day comparatively rare 
in the United States. Indeed, by many, 
the occasional stories of such encounters 
are regarded as fiction, though in the early 
history of this country they were by no 
means infrequent. 
In pioneer days the grisly had not yet 


two or four-legged, and most were glad to 


been driven from the plains to the almost 
impenetrable mountain fastnesses, where 
the few remaining specimens wage a los- 
ing game with the rich nimrods of the 
cities and their guides. When the repeat- 
ing rifle was unknown, the grisly would 
usually dispute the path with any foe, 


give him room. Grislies once were numer- 
ous. Fremont saw herds of five and six 
great grislies feeding in the open. 

Still, even in recent years, desperate 
encounters have been recorded between the 
hunter and some bullet-tortured grisly or 
brown bear. Not long ago, a young hun- 
ter of Stockton, California, stabbed a huge 
bear to death at close quarters in a fierce 
scrimmage in the Sierras. Old Club-Foot, 
the huge grisly for years famous in South- 
ern California, took his weekly toll from 
the cattlemen; his range extended over 
hundreds of miles of the Sierras; and 
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E. Redfield 
lly wounded. 


Courtesy G. H. Harkrader, Esa., Eastman Kodak Co. 


and the bear fell 


Just after Mr. E 
The hunters were in no actual danger, as the bear was morta 


‘nature fake’’ here. 


No 


of Glendale, Oregon, snapped the shutter of his camera, his companion fired 


Wounded bear trying to reach a hunter. 
like a clubbed bullock. 
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when he at last came to his end, the Greek 


rancher who had given him his death was 
so. fearfully torn that for months he lay 
in a Los Angeles hospital. 


The Real Perils of- the Chase. 


In the jungles and forests of the tropics 
the explorer is exposed to the imminent 
danger of insidious fevers, of swollen 
rivers, blistering plains, of hostile natives, 
poisonous serpents, of thirst or hunger 
and of accidents. In the tundras of the 
frozen North; upon the frigid steppes, in 
the deserted barrens, among the inhospi- 
table mountain heights, and amid the al- 
most endless ice floes, lurk the deadly per- 
ils of the land of the White Silence, where 


the danger of freezing to death, of becom- 


ing lost, and of starvation, besets the in- 
trepid hunter or trapper. 
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The most vital danger of all is the like- 
lihood of the hunter being shot by mis- 
take by some other would-be Nimrod who 
takes him for a fleeting deer. Every fall 
hundreds of persons are killed or wounded 
throughout the United States by careless 


hunters. It is perhaps no exaggeration” 


to state that, for every sportsman slain by 
wild beasts in other parts of the world, 
there are a score killed annually in this 
country by the carelessness of irresponsi- 
ble Nimrods. Of course, there ‘is only 
one way to put a stop to the vast death 
harvest caused by this criminal negligence, 
and that is the passage of laws making the 
killing of persons by hunters, a statutory 
crime, viz.. manslaughter. Thus, if one 
is so criminally careless as to shoot an- 
other by mistake, a criminal intent would 
be presumed: -by law. 


WILD ELEPHANTS WHICH HAVE BEEN DRIVEN TOGETHER BY THEIR TAME BRETHREN 
AND CAPTURED ONE BY .ONE. NOTE IN THE FOREGROUND A ROPE TIED AROUND THE 
LEGS AND THEN AROUND THE TRUNK OF A TREE. 

(From a stereograph copyright by Underwood and Underwood, New York.) 
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A Desperate Contest with a Wild 
Carabao. 


I well remember an incident in India 
where a Sergeant of Marines was slain by 


_a wild water buffalo, the animal so. well 


known as a worker in the rice paddies of 
India, South China, the Philippines and 
the Straits Settlements. The boy had 
emptied the magazine of his powerful 
army carbine into the great bull at close 
quarters. ‘The animal disappeared into a 


dense thicket of jungle grass. The ser- 


geant foolishly followed the spoor of the 
huge beast. Scarcely had the young 
marine entered the thicket when he was 
charged from behind by the bull, and 
speedily battered to death before his com- 
panions. ‘The cunning creature had cir- 
cled upon its back track and had been 
watching for the man to follow. A simi- 
lar bit of fool-hardiness with death as its 
like consequence was observed by Colonel 


‘W. F. Cody (“Buffalo Bill’) a generation 


ago. The Third U. 8S. Cavalry were 
scouting near Freezeout Mountains in 
Wyoming. A huge grizzly bear was dis- 
cerned at the edge of a dense and particu- 
larly impenetrable willow thicket. Though 
both the bear’s fore-legs were broken in 
the fusillade that followed its discovery, 
it managed to partly roll and partly drag 
itself into the small patch of willows. A 
tall and powerful trooper named Miller 
would not be dissuaded from entering the 
patch. He had not gone three steps when 
the bear was upon him, rising on its hind 


- legs so close that he could not fire. He 


seized the bear by the ears, and tried to 
hold its head away from his face; but, 
despite the fact that its forelegs were use- 
less, it managed by swinging its head rap- 
idly to inflict such fearful bites upon his 
arms and body that the man died of them, 
although the bear was slain ~by another 
trooper who had jumped from his horse 
mg the nature of the combat was real- 
ized. 


Catching Wild Elephants at Dacca. 


T do not believe that the big game of 
India has been very seriously diminished 
by the white hunter. The abundance or 
scarcity of game there apparently comes 
in cycles. Where forage has been abun- 


dant for many years, deer are plentiful in 
the jungles, and tigers follow. Appar- 
ently as many wild elephants are caught 
and tamed in India to-day as there were 


two thousand years ago. At Dacca, in 


Bengal, the Indian Government maintains 
a regular elephant . catching service. 
Armies of troopers go forth periodically 
into the jungles of Chittagong and round 
up a herd of fifty or sixty wild elephants 
by driving them into a stockade by means 
of the tamed beasts. Tiger hunting is, 
ordinarily, not dangerous. Yet once a 
friend of mine, a tea-planter in the Straits 
Settlements, ‘narrowly escaped death as we 
were on a tiger drive. He had gone too 
far ahead of the drivers, so that the tiger 
was between him and them. Retracing his 
steps on a narrow trail, he suddenly came 
face to face with an enormous male, that 
was fleeing ahead of the beating gongs. 
The huge beast paused a moment irreso- 
lutely; then, frightened by the increasing 
alarums, rushed upon him, probably wish- 
ing to get by, more than anything else. 
But, as he knocked my friend over, he bit 
savagely, tearing off the clothing, but not 
penetrating the flesh with his poisonous 
fangs. : 


Extermination of Big Game in Africa. 


Africa to-day is the last great stamping 
ground of big game. In the wild interior 
of the Dark Continent, the hunter may 
still come upon elephants, rhinoceroses, 
Cape buffaloes, lions and other dangerous 
beasts, in almost countless numbers, that 
have not yet met the white man and his 
rifle. They exhibit but little fear of man, 
and are most redoubtable opponents. Par- 
ticularly is this true of the giant Cape 
buffalo, which charges through the dense 
jungles and thickets like a catapult, and 
is upon the hunter almost before he has 
correctly ascertained the direction from 
which the beast is charging. In almost 
every direction, Africa is now being opened 
up by railroads and private corporations. 


- District after district in Southwest, South 


Central, Eastern and Equatorial Africa 
have been ravaged by men with guns who 
slay elephants and rhinoceroses, antelopes, 
buffaloes, giraffes and other rare beasts, 
not by bags of two or three, but by the 
scores. So rapid has been the extermina- 
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NICE BEAR STEAKS FOR THANKSGIVING. 
A BLACK BEAR KILLED IN THE SIERRAS OF 
CALIFORNIA. 


(From a stereograph copyright by Underwood 
and Underwood, New York.) 


tion of the great beasts of Africa that the 
authorities of Great Britain, Portugal, 
Germany, France and the Congo Free 
State have imposed a license of $125, 
which is issued to the hunter before he 
can shoot an elephant or a giraffe or a 
rhinoceros. 

The British have gone further than any 
other in the preservation of the big game 
of Africa; especially in the plains region 
of Somaliland and also in Uganda, where 
vast tracts have been declared a kind of 
game preserve. ‘To the latter region, 
gradually, herds of the larger animals have 
returned, so that to-day the astonished 
traveler on the Uganda railroad will see 
herds of zebras and even elephants from 
the car windows. 

The big landed corporations assist the 
ivory traffic. The tusks of five thousand 
to ten thousand huge jungle monsters will 
lie at one time on the salesroom floors of 
the London and Antwerp docks. Then, 
too, the foreign Governments do not limit 
the number:.of sportsmen who may kill 
elephants and other great beasts by license. 
The damage done by a negro with a muz- 
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zle-loader, bow and arrow, spear or pit- 
fall, is inconsiderable when compared with 
the awful havoc wrought by the white man 
armed with a tremendous weapon like the 
.450 express rifle. 


Hunting Elephants from a Pullman Car. 


To-day in Africa the perils of big game 
hunting have been greatly eliminated. One 
may hire a luxurious Pullman palace car 
from the Rhodesian railroad, and push on 
up to the rail-head on the Cape to the 
Cairo system, then leaving his hotel on 
wheels, he may trek a little distance into 
the wild, and secure specimens of one of 
the rarest and most valuable of all ani- 
mals, the giraffe, a strange and beautiful 
creature that is doomed to follow the 
American buffalo to almost total extinz- 
tion. Or, at a town like Mombasa, on the 
east coast of Africa, the novice can stop 
at the superb Grand Hotel, whence trained 
trackers, porters, gun-bearers and cooks 
are provided for “shikar” on a huge scale 
and at small expense. 

Next to the Cape buffalo, I consider the 
crocodile one of the most dangerous of all 
the animals of Africa. I would never 
cross a stream at night in which these 
huge reptiles are found. I have seen them 
seize the rower from the prow of his canoe, 
tear to pieces a wounded hippopotamus, 


and catch by the nose and drown a zebra. 


which had come down to drink. 


An International Game Preserve for 
California. 


It seems to me that it would be a wise 


provision if all the rare animals of the 
world might be gathered in some favored 
clime and there maintained in a vast pre- 
serve for the benefit of succeeding human- 
ity. Doubtless the great nations could be 
interested in a grand international game 
preserve. And, if the Governments would 
not further such a movement, what a mag- 
nificent opportunity is afforded to private 
endeavor. Think of the millions that a 
P. T. Barnum would coin from an inter- 
national preserve. Its fame would speed- 
ily become world-wide. Such a preserve 
could well be established in California, 
where almost every wild beast, not only of 
America, but of foreign countries, would 
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probably thrive. In California, even the 
ostrich, one of the most-delicate of Afri- 
can creatures when outside of its own 
domain, becomes more vigorous than in 
its native haunts. 

At some favorable location in Califor- 


nia, an international zoo, supporting 
giraffes, zebras, rhinoceros, hippos, — ele- 
phants, Cape buffaloes, ostriches, lions, 
tigers, camels, gnus, practically all wild 
creatures except those of the Arctic zones, 
might be maintained. 


WASTED SWEETS 


BY 


HENRY WALDORF FRANCIS 


She pets him and caresses, 

And cares not who may see, 

Her love she ne’er disguises, 
She flaunts it openly! 


Pet names she fondly calls him, 
Gives him a playful slap, 

She smothers him with kisses, 
And takes him on her lap! 


‘To him she proves devotion, 
Of him takes greatest heed, 

She sees that he’s provided 
With every want and need! 


Oh, lucky man, you tell me, 
Is he her lover true, 
To whom she is so faithful, 
For whom so much she’ll do! 


Alas! the man just sits by 
As helpless as a log, © 

Iler fondling and her kisses 
Not he gets, but her dog! 


DLENVOI. 


Ll grieve, Prince, when a maiden 
Kissing a dog see, 
I’o think of the sweets wasted 
That might have come to me! 
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Note the woman in 
At these particular terraces 


the Igorrotes at Banaue, Neuva Viscaya Province, heart of Luzon. 
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SCENE ON THE BICOL RIVER, SOUTHERN LUZON, ALONG WHIC 
MODERN NEW RAILWAYS WILL SVON BE RUNNING. 


“A NEW ERA IN THE PHILIPPINES 


A SYSTEM OF 


BY. 


PIERRE N. 


LMOST everyone is 
familiar with the dis- 
couraging stories that 
came from the Phil- 
ippines in the early 
days of the American 
occupation. ‘To-day 
there is @ new era in 
the islands. A thousand miles of rail- 
ways are being built or reconstructed. 
Steamship lines, subsidized by the In- 
sular Government, call at every import- 
ant point in the islands. Manila, with 
an elaborate street-car system, beautiful 
parks, modern clubs, and adequate conven- 
iences for the traveler, is a thoroughly 
modernized city, yet withal possessing the 
quaint fascination of the Orient. ‘To-day 
this city is notable as a show place of the 
Far East. sActive work on the Philippine 
railroads has. long been under way. The 
first railroad party, composed of fifty en- 
gineers, contractors and surveyors, arrived 
in Manila June 8, 1906. By March, 1907, 
four thousand men were grading on the 
islands of Cebu; fifteen hundred men 
were at work on Panay Island, and to- 
day thousands of others are busy on al- 
most every branch of the proposed lines. 


BERINGER 


The building of the railroads is un- 
doubtedly the most important step in all 
the industrial and therefore sociological 
history of the Philippines. The agricul- 
turist has been but little stimulated to 
produce more than will supply him with 
the bare necessities of life. In many re- 
gions there have been no means of profit- 
ably transporting his products to the mar- 
kets of the world. While it seems certain 
that no more fertile land lies under the 
sun, it is probable that there ‘is no coun- 
try of equal natural wealth where less has 
been done along modern lines. 

The concessions for the building of the 
two general systems of railroads were 
granted by the Insular Government about 
two years ago. ‘These. systems may be 
broadly classed as the Luzon Island lines, 
and the lines of the Visayan Islands, i. e., 
Negros, Cebu and Panay. The franchises 
call for the construction of 430 miles of 
railroad on Luzon Island and about 300 
miles on the Visayas. ‘T'wo features are 
notable in the planning of the railroad; 


first, that they will go through the most . 


densely populated regions, and _ second, 
that their terminals in every case will be 
upon deep, safe and convenient harbors. 
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The railroads will open some vast coal 
fields, rich and dense forests of hardwoods 
und some thickly populated regions where 
hemp, rice, cacao, cocoanuts or copra, 


sugar and other tropical products are 


raised. 

The country has been developing rap- 
idly in the territory already reached by the 
railroad. Along the new lines of the 
Manila and Dagupan Railway, through 
the interior province of Neuva Ecija to 
Cabanatuan, the advance of the new cul- 
tivation in the rich rice and sugar country 
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in times of depression, prosperity was 
found along the lines of the railroad. ) 

Closely allied with the building of the 
railroads is the improvement of the har- 
bors by the Government. ‘The total cost 
of. the work has been about $5,000,000. 
The port of Manila is now generally con- 
sidered the best in the Orient. In Sep- 
tember, 1906, the transport “Logan” was 
laid alongside the new military pier 
(dimensions 500 feet by 50 feet), and that 
was the first occasion where a vessel of 
equal draught tied up in a Far Oriental 


NATIVE STEVEDORES LOADING CARGOES ON AN INTERIOR RIVER PORT IN LUZON. 


has kept pace with the completion of the 
road. The production extends as far as 
the eye can reach on both sides of the 
road, despite the general opinion that the 
Filipino farmer would not be disposed to 
settle in new country as the American 
farmer has settled in the West. A similar 
advance is to be noted along the line re- 
cently built from Manila to Antipolo (al- 
titude 600 feet), a distance of 25 miles. 
So rapidly do agricultural conditions re- 
syond to adequate transportation that even 


MODERN METHODS ARE TAKING THE PLACE OF THE OLD SYSTEM. 


port. The Government is building two 
large steel and concrete wharves, which 
will be covered with sheds and will pos- 
sess trackage facilities for directly unload- 
ing into cars. One of these wharves will 
be 600 feet by 70 feet, and the other 650 
feet by 110 feet. In line with the im- 
provement of the harbors, five-year con- 
tracts have been let to various local steam- 
ship companies for Government service, 
mails, passenger and freight. Sixty im- 
portant ports of call are regularly visited 
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A TINDALO TREE IN THE FORESTS OF 
LUZON. THE STUMPAGE VALUE TO THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE HARDWOODS IS 
ESTIMATED AT THREE BILLION DOLLARS. 
NOTE THE FIGURE OF MAN ON THE ROOTS 


by thirteen different routes; mails _ are 
despatched with rapidity throughout the 
Philippines ; delavs in traveling from port 
to port have become, for the most part, a 
feature of the past. The subsidies of the 
Government stipulate a standard of com- 
fort and a reasonable rate of passage. Five 
hundred and fifty different towns in the 
Islands are now provided with post-offices, 
the people are making free use of the 
registry and money-order departments; 
and, as thev have heretofore had no de- 


positary for their savings, the latter has 
fulfilled a most valuable service. The last 
Congress of the United States authorized 
the establishment of an agricultural bank, 
the purpose of which is to promote the de- 
velopment of the rich resources of the 
Islands, which are now greatly retarded 
by lack of the necessary capital. 

Wire service has naturally developed 
more rapidly than the mails. ‘There are 
9,340 miles of telegraph, telephone and 
cable lines extending to all civilized por- 
tions of the Archipelago. The service, in 
which seventy-four per cent of the opera- 
tives are Filipinos, is most satisfactory. 

Much has been done in the building of 
good roads. 

Remarkable work has been done in the 
Philippines in the effort to improve the 
public health. Thousands of babies have 
been saved through pure water ; miasmatic 
sloughs and swamps in cities have been 
drained. The old moat around the wall 
of Manila is now filled in, and the modern 
park and boulevard on the Luneta is now 
what in the early davs of the occupation 
was a dismal pestilence-breeding slough. 
The health conditions among the Ameri- 
cans in the Philippines show marked im- 
provement. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1906, the death rate among 
American civilians living in the Philip- 
pines was only 9.34 per thousand, while 
the death rate among American soldiers 
was about 8.65. The death rate among 
Americans in the United States is about 
17. That the death rate in the Philip- 
pines is so much lower is accounted for by 
the fact that most of the Americans in the 
Islands are adults in the prime of life. 
Common observation shows that people 
who lead active lives in the Philippines 
enjov good health. Swimming, walking, 
horseback riding, tennis, golf, hunting, 
mountain climbing and like exercises will 


keep one in tip-top physical condition, and 


can be done in great comfort at all sea- 
sons of the year. American children de- 
velop faster and are stronger in the Phil- 
ippines than almost anywhere else in the 
world; in fact, by many, the climate has 
become to be accounted a great asset. 
How does the climate of the, Philippines 
feel to the pilgrim of the temperate zones? 
Broadly speaking, the climate is the most 


healthful and comfortable of any portion 
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THE BEAUTIFUL CITY OF VLUCBAN ON 
THE SLOPES OF A LOFTY MOUNTAIN IN 
SOUTHERN LUZON. HERE THE FILIPINOS 
MAKE RARE HATS, KNIVES AND MATS. 


of the tropics inhabited by the white man. 
Compared in detail with that of New 
York or Chicago or St. Louis, it presents 
many good points and very few on the 
wrong side of the scale. The highest re- 


corded temperature for a period of twenty-. 


two years in Manila, as given by the 
weather bureau there, was 37.8 degrees 
Cent., i. e., 100 degrees and 4 minutes 
Fahr., which was reached on May 23, 
1889. December, January and half of 
November and February furnish perhaps 
the most delightful climatic conditions in 
the world. April and May are the hot- 
test months of the year. The showers 
come in June, and showery weather lasts 
till November. Altogether there are so 
many different climatic conditions in the 
various parts of the Islands that any gen- 
eral statement based upon them will nec- 
essarily be inaccurate. 

In the last two or three years the leaven 
of progress has been gradually working up 
in the Philippines. The merchants and 
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commercial element of the Islands are 


most hopeful and contented ; and these are 


busy in developing the country. The 
Manila Merchants’ Association, which was 
recently organized to advertise the Islands 
has a membership of 184 merchants, and 
a subscription of pesos 60,000, or $30,- 
000 gold has been secured to carry on pro- 
motion work. An office has been estab- 
lished to render certain the issuing of 
printed matter besides the gathering of 
information for new publications. Five 
pamphlets have been issued so far, and 
have been widely distributed all over the 
world. Thus far, it has been very difficult 
for strangers. to get a record of modern 
progress in Manila. A. C. McClurg & 
Co., of Chicago, have recently published 
a compact volume entitled “A Handbook 
of the Philippines,” highly illustrated and 
giving about all the information a person 
could possibly want to know. Such a pub- 
Neation as this is so positively unique that 
I am glad to give " a bit of free ad- 
vertising. 

Many people have an idea that the 
Philippines are a great expense to this 
Government. As a matter of fact, no 
public money is sent from the United 
States to the Philippines, except that 
which is used in the support of the army 
and transport service; nor have the Phil- 
ippines cost us anything since 1903, when 
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AN IGORROTE WARRIOR CASTING HIS 
SPEAR. THE IGORROTES MAKE GOOD WORK- 
MEN. 
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Congress appropriated three million dol- 
lars, through the Agricultural Relief bill. 
The Islands are entirely self-supporting, 
and all our school teachers and officials 


over there are paid from the insular funds. 


Incidentally, it may be observed that the 
work of the schools is progressing very 
rapidly; there are now about 500,000 
school children in the Islands; the facili- 
ties being such that every child of school 


common people of one tribe to speak to 


the common people of another tribe, in- 
asmuch as only five per cent of the popu- 
lation, and those the very educated, were 
acquainted with the Spanish tongue. 
When compared with the accomplish- 
ments of the Dutch in Java, the British in 
India, the Germans in New Guinea, or 
with the colonizing efforts of any Euro- 
pean race in the Orient, the results ob- 


WOMEN OF THE PEASANT CLASS. BICOL MOTHER AND HER DAUGHTER. CLEAN- 
LINESS IS A FILIPINO VIRTUE. AN UNTIDY DRESS OR SUIT IS RARELY SEEN. 


age, i. e., between the ages of six and fif- 
teen years, may at some period spend three 
years in the public schools. Nowadays in 
the Philippines it is not uncommon for 
your muchaca (servant) from Manila to 
be able to speak to the boy of a distant 
province in the English language; where- 
as, formerly, it was impossible for the 


tained by the United States seem amazing. 
The actual commerce to-day done by the 
Philippine Islands is larger than at any 
time in their history. During the time 
of the American occupation, the imports, 
it is true, did run a little higher, but that 
was caused by the enormous supplies re- 
quired by the American army. The Phil- 
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A MORO DATTO, OR FEUDAL CHIEFTAIN, 
AND HIS RETINUE. THE GOVERNMENT 
. HAS ESTABLISHED MARKET PLACES 
THROUGHOUT THE MORO PROVINCES, AND 
FROM FIGHTERS THE MOROS ARE BECOM- 
ING TRADERS AND GOOD CITIZENS. 


ippines have never had so great an actual 
trade as they have to-day. 

As workers, the Filipinos are becoming 
proficient under American direction. 
Laborers on the Manila street railway in 
a short time acquired eighty per cent of 
efficiency of the unskilled American 
laborer. In some regions, the Filipinos 
are prodigious workers, and the Ilocanos 
of the north coast of Luzon remain in the 
fields from before daylight till darkness 
overtakes them at night, with but an hour 
or less at noon for the mid-day meal. In 
the far interior mountains of Southern 
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and Central Luzon, the Igorrotes have 
huilt marvelous terraces for the growing 
of rice, like giant steps up the sides of 
the steep mountain canyons, to a height of 
three thousand feet or more. These ter- 
races, each of which is flooded with water 
at certain periods of the year, are wonder- 
ful feats of engineering. Sometimes they 
follow the contour of the canyon for as 
great a distance as half a mile without 
varying two inches from the dead level. 
The water is retained on the top of the 
terrace or step by a retaining wall about 
fifteen inches high. 

Perhaps no people, either savage or 
civilized, have ever further developed the 
art of intensive cultivation of the soil 
than have the Igorrotes; none, as far as is 
now known, have so far progressed in 
methods of irrigation. The Igorrotes run 
the streamlet that has been deflected for 
the purpose of irrigation through a mass 
of manure, decayed vegetable loam, ashes 
and black alluvial soil, thus fertilizing and 
irrigating the land by a single operation. 
In many respects, this is a decided step 
in advance of the methods followed in the 


United States where the fertilizer is labor- | 


iously distributed over the earth and re- 
mains until it is unevenly washed about 
by the subsequent application of water. 
The discovery of coal in many regions 
of the Philippines is of special significance 
at this time, when an important coaling 
base will be necessary, not only to our 
navy, but to our commercial fleets. En- 
gineers who have extensively investigated 
the fields on the island of Batan estimate 
the amount “‘in sight” as seventy-six mil- 
lion tons, a supply capable of furnishing 


A HUNTING PARTY OF NATIVES ON THE BROAD, FERTILE PLAINS OF THE UPPER 
CAGAYAN VALLEY IN NORTHERN LUZON. DEER CAN BE SEEN ON THE SHOULDERS OF 


THE HORSES. 
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fuel to the present shipping for a period 
of almost four hundred years. As a 
steaming coal, this coal, which is now be- 
ing used in ships, is unsurpassed. It 
burns fifteen per cent faster than the best 
Japanese coal, but it leaves no ash and no 
clinkers. The Island of Polillo, off the 
coast of Southern [.uzon, contains even 
larger deposits than Batan Island. Out- 
crops were discovered here in September, 
1904, by Lieutenant Wray of the Philip- 
pine scouts. 


organized to develop the seams. ‘The 
analysis of this coal is as follows: - 
Moisture, per cent....... 4.7 
Volatile combustible ..... 43.5 
~ Fixed combustible ....... 50.1 
1.7 
100.00 


Sulphur, .28. A large bed of bitumin- 
ous coal has been discovered about seventy 
miles north of Zamboanga, Mindanao 
Island. 

It is estimated by the Forestry Bureau 
of the Philippines that there are in the 
islands not less than forty million acres 
of commercial timber to replace the ex- 
hausted stocks of the world. The value 
of these woods is believed to exceed two 
billion dollars; their natural yearly growth 
is computed at 4,400,000,000 cubic feet. 
Fully ninety-nine per cent of this lumber 
goes to waste. Millions and millions of 
feet of valuable hardwood arrive at matur- 
ity and pass the period of their commer- 
cial value to decay without vibrating to 
the woodman’s axe. With the exception 
of California redwood forests, the forests 
of the Philippines exceed in merchantable 
lumber per acre those of the United States. 
A number of American firms are now suc- 
cessfully dealing in the almost priceless 
Philippine hardwoods. 

The chief agricultural industries of the 
Philippines are the growing of hemp, 
sugar, tobacco and copra. A large num- 
ber of Americans have gone into the rais- 
ing of hemp, particularly at Davao, on the 
island of Mindanao. Many splendid sugar 
and hemp districts are being opened up 
by the new railroads. There is a good 
chance for Americans of temperate char- 
acter and moderate capital. The Spanish 
for generations amassed fortunes in the 


Several companies have been 
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islands by methods both dilatory and slip- 
shod. | 

The undertakings of the present new 
era rise above and beyond the proportions 
of mere industrial projects. As a word 
to the wise, only those enterprises imbued 


with the humanitarian spirit may succeed, 


for the Filipino people will not work for 
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A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PICTURE OF 
THE SULTAN OF SULU, THE NOMINAL 
RULER OF THE SULU ISLANDS, WHO HAS 
SWORN ALLEGIANCE TO UNCLE SAM. HIS 
MAJESTY UNIQUELY WEARS BOTH HIS 
STOCKINGS AND GARTERS OUTSIDE. 
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those who treat them cruelly; and, when distribution of honestly earned money 
seriously engaged in such enterprises, be- among thousands of laborers is a great 
come great sociological levers. The wide teacher of industry and self-reliance. 


A BIT OF ATTRACTIVE LANDSCAPE IN SOUTHERN LUZON THAT WILL BE SEEN BY 
TRAVELERS ON THE NEW PHILIPPINE RAILWAYS. THE BEAUTIFUL CAIMA RIVER 
WHICH WINDS AMONG FOREST-COVERED HILLS AND PAST RICH HEMP PLANTATIONS. 


WHAT THE BOY KNOWS 


You wouldn’t think J knew all about 
The reason people have the gout, 

But listen! When they stay up after two, 
And eat those “rabbits” full of cheese, 
And pie and cake, as much’s they please, 
The reason’s plain enough, I think, don’t you? 
You wouldn’t think I knew it—but I do/ 


2 


‘You wouldn’t think I knew all about 
The reason schoolgirls scowl and pout— 

But listen!—when you have a dress that’s new, 
And no one says a single word | 
About how nice it’s hung or shirred, 
The reason’s plain enough I think, don’t you? 
You wouldn’t think I knew it—but I do! 


You wouldx’t think I knew all about 
The reason married folks “fall out”— 
But. listen !—when there’s lots of work to do, 
And mother strikes it off the list, 
And goes out ev ry day to whist,— 
The reason’s plain enough, I think, et you? 
You wouldn’t think I knew ie: 
But I do! 
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IN THE CALCIUM 
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DELMAS---ALWAYS A GENTLEMAN 


“Mr. Jerome uses a rapier thrust. I 
dislike the bludgeon. It would not be 
proper for me to discuss Mr. Heney.” 


MR. DELPHIN M. DELMAS, WHO HAS 
ACTED FOR THE DEFENSE IN THE TWO 
MOST-DISCUSSED CRIMINAL CAUSES OF 
THE TWELFTH-MONTH. 


SENT WORD that I 
would be at liberty to 
meet you here in this 
hotel, because not to 
have replied to your 
note would have been 
discourteous, and I 
would not intention- 

ally be discourteous,” said Mr. Delphin 

Michael Delmas. 

This was the characteristic greeting of 
the attorney who has acted for the defense 


in the two most discussed criminal causes — 


of the twelfth-month. | 

To be always courteous; to be always a 
gentleman; to take delight in the classics 
of life and in the amenities, how natural 


seems this disposition to the attorney of 
the old school, to the fast-passing type of 


_ legal counselor! Nowadays, when time is 


worth money, one can’t, they say, spare 
too much of it to be polite. Who would 
expect a seventy-five thousand dollar presi- 
dent of a railroad to waste his breath in 
always being polite, or, what is more, in 
being courteous. Yet here is a seventy- 
five thousand dollar lawyer—and perhaps 
the income of Mr. Delmas surpasses this 
figure—who is conscientiously courteous 
to every one he meets, even to the Oriental 
who mopped the dust from the floor in a 
hotel. 

Inasmuch as Delmas is courteous in 
this money-making age, he is an anomaly. 
In so far as he has time to be polite, he 
stands as one of a few in the heights of 
the criminal lawyers. 

Here are a few quotations which bring 
out this trait, this uniqueness of being 
polite, a characteristic so unusual and 
sometimes so little valued from a com- 


mercial viewpoint that it may not be 


worth the type to mention it. 

“Do you enjoy a battle in court, Mr. 
Delmas ?” 

keenly and enjoy a 
contest in court provided counsel are cour- 
teous.” 

“Is Mr. William Travers Jerome cour- 
teous ?” 

“Mr. Jerome is very courteous. Some- 
times he becomes irascible and waspish. 
But he is courteous. Mr. Jerome has a 
wonderful mind, a brilliant and analyti- 
cal mind. The manner in which he pre- 
sents his evidence, in which he assembles 
the features of his case, as an artist would 
bring together the small, colored blocks 
to form a great mosaic, to make a com- 
plete and artistic whole, to bring out the 
lights and shades, and to have each col- 
ored block blend perfectly with the block 
next to it, and also to occupy its place and 
harmonize with the completed whole, i 
marvelous. The way in which Mr, Jerome 
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introduced and presented certain evidence 
in the Thaw trial was the work of genius.” 

“Is Mr. Jerome a clever opponent?” 

“Mr. Jerome is a brilliant opponent at 
the bar. Mr. Jerome uses a rapier thrust. 
I dislike counsel using a bludgeon, intro- 
ducing a big stick into the case. It ob- 
scures the merits of the case.” , 

“Does Mr. Heney use a bludgeon, Mr. 
Delmas? How would you compare the 
methods of the two great lawyers opposed 
to you, Mr. Heney 
and Mr. Jerome?” 

Heney inno 
way resembles Mr. 
Jerome. It would 
sex. NOt be proper for me 
“to discuss Francis 
Heney. I would not 
care to talk about 
Mr. Heney. Mr. 
Heney is in _ the 
city.” 

Of course it should 
be stated, in fairness 
to Mr. Delmas, although he did not sug- 

gest that it should be so stated, that the 

comparison between Mr. Heney, with 
whom Mr. Delmas crossed words in the 
famous Glass bribery trial in San Fran- 
cisco, and Mr. Jerome, who opposed Mr. 

Delmas in the celebrated Thaw trial was 

not at the suggestion of Mr. Delmas. | 

Yet how interesting would be fhe com- 
parison between Heney and Jerome, the 
two most militant prosecuting attorneys 
in the United States. Jerome, brilliant, 
keen as a rapier blade, persistent and con- 
scientious. Heney, equally conscientious, 
careful, plodding with the plodding that 
makes for genius, dogged, thorough, but 
blunt as a bull-terrier. And Delmas, too, 
the honorable and courteous, for it would 
be as unjust to judge Mr. Delmas ad- 
versely because he had undertaken the un- 
popular and more difficult side of a case 
as it would be to say that Mr. Heney was 
not honest in defending the infamous 
Judge Noyes. Unhappy the day in 
America when the defendant may not se- 
cure a counselor! 

“Who, Mr. Delmas, is the most for- 
midable attorney ever opposed to you at 
the bar ?” 

“Hall McAllister, of San Francisco. He 
is dead now, and a statue was erected to 
his memory. It was an intellectual strug- 
gle to be matched against Mr. McAllister. 
But he was a gentlemanly man, and we al- 
ways parted friends at the termination of 
the case in which we were engaged.” 
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THE NEW GOVERNOR OF NEW MENICO 


GEORGE C. CURRY, THE NEW GOVERNOR 
OF NEW MEXICO, TO WHOM PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT HAS STATED THAT HE WILL 
FAVOR STATEHOOD FOR THE PROSPEROUS 
TERRITORY. 


HERE HAS perhaps 
been no more romantic 
figure in the Philip- 
pines than was the 
new Governor of New 
Mexico, the MHonor- 


and Governor Curry 
is a man to whom romance appeals. 


The name of George Curry has loomed 


large for almost a decade in the press des- 


able George C. Curry, 


patches. Formerly he was captain in the 
Rough Riders; always has he been a friend 
of President Roosevelt, and of couniless 
others, who love a brave and modest man. 
Latterly was he Governor of Samar, 
wherefore, owing to the Pulajan battles 
in Samar and Leyte, he figured gener- 
ously in the telegraphic reports from 
Manila, and at present as Governor of 
prosperous New Mexico, his name is one 
to conjure with, for by and large and al- 
together, Curry is one of the most pic- 
turesque and upright characters in al) 
the vast Southwest. 

At the beginning of the trouble in the 
Philippines, and after the Rough Riders 
had returned to their . homes, Captain 
Curry resigned the office of sheriff in a 


New Mexican country, paying $4,500 a> 
year, 


to which he had _ been recently 
elected ; gave up the management of large 
cattle interests, and accepted a “job” as 
captain in the volunteers at $1,800 yearly. 
At the expiration of his enlistment in the 


army, he was chosen as Governor of the — 
province of Ambos Camarines, in_ the 


island of Luzon. Later he served as 
Chief of Police in Manila, and about 
three years ago as Governor of Samar, 
where are found the especially pestifer- 
ous Pulajans—-a fanatical religious sect 
which, bent on vulgar pillage and rob- 
bery, occasionally forays from the dark- 
some mountain glens in which dwell its 
devotees, and forthwith keeps the peace- 
able inhabitants in a state of terrorism. 


Curry was beloved—and respected—by _ 


his Filipino wards. Once we went with 
him in Southern Luzon to the province of 
which he had been Qpvernor, and,—in- 
cidentally, he was the best Governor in 
the history of those parts—almost the en- 
tire town of Neuva Caceres had come a 
round fifteen miles to greet their former 
“Gobernador.” For had not Curry, dur- 
ing the insurrection, when two thousand 
armed insurgents threatened the peaceful 


natives of Neuva Caceres, fared forth 


be 
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QVERLAND 


alone with a good priest and a flag of 
truce into the camp of the enemy? 

It was Curry’s persuasiveness and that 
of his holy co-adjutor, who convinced the 
insurgent General that his bread was 
buttered on the American side, that in- 
duced the insurgents to disperse and 
saved the town from fire and the bolo. 

Curry is as gentle as a dove, and as 
quick with his trigger finger as “Bat” 
Masterson. In Manila, a libelous editor 
of the vicinage, they say, on being re- 
minded of Curry’s ability with a shoot- 
ing iron, forthwith and ‘“‘pronto” apolo- 
gized. Curry’s greatest public achieve- 
ment was in Samar. Within a year af- 
ter he had been appointed Governor of 
the province, he had captured most of the 
Pulajan leaders and sent them to Bilibid 
prison. Many not captured were elimi- 
nated. The number of discontents was 
reduced from about eighteen hundred to 
two hundred, their leader gone, and the 
poor, foolish Pulajan peasants returned 
to their homes. . 

Curry was accustomed to walk all 
through the mountains of Samar without 
arms. He had much faith in the people. 
During the spring of 1906, however, a 
band of the remaining Pulajans began 
to stir things up, and when the constabu- 
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lary (native police) were sent after them, 
the Pulajans despatched word to Curry 
that they would like to deal with him un- 
der a flag of truce. Governor. Curry, as 
usual, carried no arms. When the cow- 
ardly Pulajans ambushed the native 
troops, killing twenty-seven of them, 
Curry was obliged to flee for his life. He 
swam a raging stream, disappeared in 
the jungle, and wandered there for two 
days before he again reached a place of 
safety. | 

It is fitting that Curry returns to the 
tonic altitudes of New Mexico. Owing to 
his extremely active life in the tropics, he 
has been much troubled with tropical 
complaints, and hard work in the hot sun 
is not good for a man who has two grown 
boys. But with his wonderful enthusiasm 
and vitality, Curry always kept on the go. 
Curry was immensely popular in both 
civil and military circles in the Islands. 
He received an ovation every time he 
went to Manila. Though a hard fighter, 
all his enemies had become friends. 

In appointing Governor Curry to the 
Governorship of New Mexico, President 
Roosevelt was not moved by political con- 
siderations, for Curry is a Democrat. 

But above all things, Curry is -an 
American. 3 
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QUIERO 


BY 
AGNES M. MANNING 


One sunny morn, alone I strayed 
Along the beach at Monterey. 

With brown, bare hands, a Spanish maid 
Was picking sea-moss from the spray. 
And as she toiled, her clear voice ringing, 

Woke the sweet echoes near and far; 
A rich soprano gaily singing: 
“Yo no me quiero casar.” 


Her audience, the waves and the skies, 
The long-necked pelicans in white, 
And gray sea-gulls with watchful eyes, 
And tawny sands with spray-drops bright, 
A pair of linnets, lightly winging 
Their way towards her from afar, 
And flying low, to hear her singing 
“Yo no me quiero casar.” 


Her nut-brown hair in clusters fell 
About her slender, swan-like neck; 
In her dark eyes there lurked a spell, 
Her lovely face had just a speck 
Of sun and tan, through warm tints springing. 
Her beauty shone like some fair star. 
I breathless stood, while she kept singing 
“Yo no me quiero casar.’ 


A Raphael face on far-off walls, 
Has the dark depths of her soft eyes; 
The same strange light upon her falls, 
Where she stands framed against the skies. 
While ever softly chimes the ringing 
Of Mission bells in note or bar, 
As if they knew the wondrous singing, 
“Yo no me. quiero casar.” 


O Spanish maid, with small, brown hands, 
Spreading sea-tangle’ 8 dainty lace, 

Tis years since I have paced the sands, 
Or seen the light on thy young face. 

Yet oft will come old memories, bringing 
The beach, sand-dune and drift-wood spar ; 

You framed against the blue sky, singing: 
“Yo no me quiero casar.” 


—From Overland Monthly of April, 1886 


*“T Don’t Wish to Marry.” Popular song 
among the native Californians. 
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MILLIONAIRE WHO HAS SHOWN 


RUDOLPH SPRECKELS, THE COURAGEOUS YOUNG 
HIMSELF A GOOD AMERICAN CITIZEN IN DIRECTING THE PROSECUTIONS AGAINST THE 


MUNICIPAL CORRUPTIONISTS. 
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RUDOLPH SPRECKELS—THE GENIUS 
OF THE SAN FRANCISCO GRAFT 
| PROSECUTION 


BY ARNO 


DOSCH 


Mr. Spreckels is charged by ‘his enemies with selfish motives. The substance of these charges 


and the actual motives of Mr. Spreckels are set forth in Mr. Dosch’s article. 


SHE EFFORTS of the 
¢ municipal graft pros- 
ecutors San 
Francisco have prob- 
ably been the clever- 
est, the most persist- 
ent and the most suc- 
cessful in the _his- 
tory of similar causes in the United 
States. They have been managed with an 
unparalleled vigor, adroitness and acu- 
men. They exhibit possibly the most per- 
fectly systematized effort which has ever 
been shown in any criminal prosecution 
of the kind undertaken in the name of 
the commonwealth. They have _ been 
handled with that rare discernment that 
marks the successful issue of a great battle 
or the building up of a huge commercial 
enterprise. No door has been left open; 
no opportunity neglected which might lead 
the forces of the graft prosecution further 
on to success. 

And the results? 

To-day San Francisco stands before the 
world as the first city of the United States 
in which the “Men Higher Up,” the capi- 
talists charged with having offered and 
given bribes to city officials for public 
franchises; have been convicted. 

Behind the firing line (and also upon 
it) stands Rudolph Spreckels, the voung 
millionaire, who, more than all others, has 
furnished the brains, money, momentum, 
and, especially, the business-like direction 
which has carried the prosecution on to 
success. 

For, over and above all, the graft prose- 
cutions have been complex, ramified and 
various. ‘They have reached into every 
artery and penetrated to the very finger- 
tips of life. It has not been alone the 
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genius of Francis J. Heney and the at- 
torneys who assist him, nor the -unravel- 


ings of the marvelous Burns and the many 
detectives under his direction; nor has it 


been the press alone nor the pressure ex- 
erted in a thousand different avenues that 
has won success, but it has been the per- 
fect co-ordination and direction of all 
these forces under the leadership of Ru- 
dolph Spreckels. 

And who is Mr. Rudolph Spreckels? 

He is a son of San Francisco and of 
Claus Spreckels, the multi-millionaire 
sugar king. He is a bank president, turf- 
man, horse-racer and owner of a string 
of thoroughbreds; he is a business man, 
family man, and a few years on the sunny 
side of forty. 

Yet though I account Mr. Spreckels a 
genius and philanthropist, there are those 
who differ with me, especially as to the 
latter qualification. 

Spreckels has an axe to grind, they cry. 
He wishes revenge on Patrick Calhoun 
for the defeat of the Spreckels application 
for the Sutter street line, say some; or he 
seeks the forfeiture of Calhoun’s franchise 
in order to install his own, say others. 
Wherefore we find for their cry two rea- 
sons: The first, that Rudolph Spreckels 
is a Spreckels; the second, that the people 
long deceived are wont to look for a nigger 
in the wood-pile where a large expendi- 
ture of time, effort and money is involved 
without an obviously material reward. 

So that my point will be clearly under- 
stood, I may as well out, as strongly a3 
they are put, with the charges against 
Rudolph Spreckels and those against the 
Spreckels family, which latter are, I take 
it, responsible in a measure for the whis- 
pering distrust that has spread abroad: 
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Spreckels has organized, they say, a 
giant political machine, and is using the 
machinery of the commonwealth, not only 
to prosecute but to persecute his personal 
enemies. Men who prosecute are always 
personal enemies to those whom _ they 
prosecute, especially when behind prose- 
cution lies the striped suit and shaven 
head, and the prosecuted will naturally 
endeavor to stir public sentiment by the 
recital of tales or any other means which 
will keep them out of State’s prison. 

As to the. mean charges against the 
Spreckels family: In the early days, it is 
said, when the Spreckels started the Val- 
ley Railroad, a line in the San Joaquin 
Valley, California, they (the Spreckelses) 
“roped in” the local Californians by the 
ostensible and patriotic theory that the 
new line was to be an independent line 
and would relieve the local shippers, 
farmers and others from the grinding op- 
pression of the then existing railroad, un- 
der the old regime. Upon this basis, that 
of relief and of the securing of an inde- 
pendent California enterprise, a vast 
amount of money is stated to have been 
raised. When the railroad was sold, a bit- 
ter cry arose against the Spreckelses. It. 
was the Spreckels way, they said, to appeal 
to local pride and boost their own pro- 
jects as an independent proposition 
against the opposition, and then sell out 
with a profit to the opposition. On another 
occasion, an independent gas company was 
formed. It was a move for cheaper gas, 


_ gas at a fair, livable price. The newspap- 


ers boomed the project, not discerning the 
fine Italian Spreckels hand, and the peo- 
Be became interested, and, they say, the 

preckels sold the people again into the 
hands of the opposition. Then Spreckels’ 
enemies point to a sugar proposition in 


_ Philadelphia or somewhere when another 


“independent proposition” was sold out to 
the sugar trust. That, they say, is the 
Spreckels way. We have been fooled so 
often, why may we not be fooled again? 


These are some of the charges against | 


the Spreckels family. They are not new. 
They are talked of from the “Barbary 
Coast” to Fillmore street. But they have 
lent a certain semblance of color to the 


definately-made charges as to the motives. 


of Mr. Rudolph Spreckels, as though it 
would make a scintilla of difference as: to 
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the innocence or guilt of the San Fran- 
cisco boodlers whatever were or are the 
motives of Rudolph Spreckels. Even the 
star-chamber methods alleged against the 
graft prosecution ; the qualitative third de- 
gree used upon boodler Ruef, the immun- 
ity club wielded over corrupt Supervisors, 
nor the favor of judges, nor all of these 
things that the “enemy” charges, could 


hardly produce in juries the bringing of 


convictions. 

But more intimate charges of selfish 
motives than those against the Spreckels 
family are those laid personally against 
Mr. Rudolph Spreckels. Talk with Ru- 
dolph Spreckels one minute on the subject 
of graft prosecution, and you are instinct- 
ively convinced of his disinterestedness. 
I, at least, cannot go behind that feeling. 
Yet-in order to convince our intelligence, 
let us set aside our conviction that Spreck- 
els is honest, and take up the history of 
the “graft prosecution.” — , 

In the year 1901, at the time of the 
issue of the new city bonds, Abraham 
Ruef, then the political boss of San Fran- 
cisco, came to Spreckels and made a cor- 
rupt proposition to him. ‘The best evi- 
dence of this is Spreckels’ testimony given 
last December when the graft prosecution 
and the Grand Jury which returned the 
indictments upon which the prosecution 
has been based, were being assailed. 

Spreckels, being put on the stand to 
defend his motives in guaranteeing $100,- 


000 to the graft prosecution, said: 


“My object in guaranteeing this fund 
was to ascertain the truth or falsity of the 
charges of graft which had been generally 
made. I had observed some of _ these 
things myself. 

“Mr. Ruef had come to me on two oc- 
casions and intimated that he was in a 
position to do certain things. He called 
on me at the time of the issue of the city 
bonds and asked me to organize a syndt- 
cate to buy the bonds, and assured me 
that this syndicate would be gwen the 
bonds. I asked how he could make such a 
promise when the bonds would have to 
be offered in open market for bids. 

“It would be an easy thing to call a 
strike in the street car system, he replied, 
‘and then we would like to see what cam- 
talists other than those who were in the 
syndicate would bid!’ 
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“At another time he came to my office 


at 421 Market street, in company with 
Charles Sutro. Mr. Sutro left, and then 
Mr. Ruef proposed to me that I make him 
the attorney for the San Francisco Gas 
and Electric Company. He said: ‘I have 
legal ability, and could be of service other- 
wise.” 

That services “otherwise” performed 
were to be the raising of the price of gas 
through action of. the Supervisors, the 
personal property of the debonair boss. 

Beginning with that time, Spreckels has 
taken an active interest in the downfall of 
the Ruef-Schmitz gang of corrupt officials. 

He then conceived the campaign which 
has resulted in the most startling disclo- 
sures in American municipalities, and will 
perhaps do more than all things else to 
secure clean city Governments. 

_ But Spreckels needed the men to do the 
work. It required attorneys and detec- 
tives; in fact, a prosecuting force far and 
away above the one on hand. Chance dis- 
closed the attorney, and also the detective. 
In a public speech at the last election, 
Francis J. Heney, while fighting the bat- 
tle which his cause lost against Schmitz, 
had said: “Ruef is a crook and I can 
prove it.” ‘That and the rest of Heney’s 
fiery, forceful, and fighting address went 
beyond the calm exterior’ of Rudolph 
Spreckels. For Spreckels had long been 


convinced that the man who owned San . 


Francisco was a crook. He decided to 
give Francis J. Heney the chance _ to 
prove his assertion. | 
_ Then and there actively began the graft 
prosecution. Heney, however, was in the 
hire of the Government to prosecute the 
land thieves in Oregon. Finally the at- 
torney accomplished the bulk of his work 
in that State and returned to San Fran- 
cisco, a national figure with a reputation 
as a prosecutor. With Heney in his fight 
against the corruptionists in Oregon was 
William J. Burns, of the Government de- 
tective service. They fought well to- 
gether. Spreckels decided to get Burns 
too, if he could. The releasing of Burns 
from Government duty to fight the graft- 
ers in San Francisco was accomplished 
by Fremont Older, the editor, of the Bul- 
_letin, and Spreckels’ friend. 

About this time, in the winter of 1905- 
6, or as time is better reckoned, a few 


months before the great fire, the United 
Railroads endeavored to obtain of the 
Board of Supervisors a franchise to elec- 
trify the Sutter street cable line. The 
Sutter Street Improvement Club, of 
which Spreckels was a prominent mem- 
ber, owning a good deal of property on 
that street, appeared before the Board of 
Supervisors to urge that corrupt body not 
to permit an overhead trolley system to 
be installed. They agreed that the cable 


system. was expensive and passing its day 


of usefulness, but they suggested as-an al- 
ternative an underground conduit = sys- 
tem. Patrick Calhoun,. President of the 
United Railroads, objected to this, argu- 
ing that it would be impracticable in this 
climate. Spreckels thought this argu- 
ment of impracticability a bluff. He 
agreed to form a company to parallel the 
Sutter street line with an underground 
conduit system. He was as good as his 
word, and a few days before the great fire 
the articles of incorporation of the com- 
pany were filed. 

The forming of that company, and the 
purposes it has been alleged to have been 
formed for, have been a stiletto in the 
hands of Spreckels’ enemies. Confusion 
over different members of the same fam- 
ily easily arises in the public mind, and 
because that Claus, father of Rudolph, 
had been accused of that traditionally and 
suspiciously anxious desire, aforemen- 
tioned, to sell out public. service corpora- 
tions which he had formed in opposition 
to corporations already established, simi- 
lar motives have been laid at Rudolph 
Spreckels’ door. | 

Rudolph Spreckels’ enemies have 
claimed that a heavy amount of Spring 
Valley Water Company stock and bonds 
are carried by the First National Bank of 
San Francisco, and that a scheme has 
been gotten up by Spreckels and ex-Mayor 
James D. Phelan to force the Supervisors, 
under the “big stick,” to purchase the 
Spring Valley plant at an exorbitant fig- 
ure. In a libel suit against the “Oakland 
Tribune,” Mr. Spreckels testified that this 


bank, of which he is president, holds-only _ 


twenty shares of Spring Valley stock, and 
those only as security for a $150 loan. 
Spreckels’ “enemies” say this is an eva- 
sion; they claim that he (Spreckels) is 
interested in the stock, the ownership of 
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which is concealed: by the alleged fact that 
it is held by I. W. Hellman as trustee for 
the Spreckels-Phelan interests. 


Opposed to Spreckels and his forces 


are those who probably would not stop 
at murder if it could conveniently and 
secretively be done, or at least if, by rais- 


ing dust, the real murderers might not be 


known. 

The “grafters” have in every possible 
manner used the imputations against 
Spreckels’ motives with the purpose of 
influencing public opinion and biasing the 
minds of jurymen. How difficult it has 
been for Spreckels to overcome the false 
impression given by the forming of that 
company it is hard to say. Certainly, had 
he ever had such motives he would 
not have implicated himself in the eyes of 
men by leading in the graft prosecutions, 
nor, now that he is the furtherer of the 
prosecutions will he identify himself with 
such a public service corporation. There 
is no reasonable excuse for believing that 
Rudolph Spreckels formed the company 
for any other reason than that publicly 
stated, i. e., to prove that an underground 
conduit system was practicable. 

Spreckels is applying a business train- 
ing to the details of the “graft”? prosecu- 
tion. When Fremont Older, editor of the 
“Bulletin,” was kidnaped, it was Spreck- 
els who had located through his agencies, 
the whereabouts of the missing editor. It 
was Spreckels who, after midnight, ar- 
ranged by telephone the legal means 
whereby Older was removed from the 
train at Santa Barbara. It would have 
taken a regiment of constables to have 
kept the editor a prisoner upon the train 
as against the varied forces employed by 
the young millionaire to secure the return 
to San Francisco of Mr. Older. For 
Spreckels had retained lawyers, consta- 
bles, arranged for bail, and stirred up the 
entire population of ‘Santa Barbara by 
telephone. 

A purely altruistic motive is deemed so 
rare in a world conducted and governed 
on “business principles” that when an 
honest man goes about doing the unselfish 
thing with an honest purpose, those very 
. people for whose good he is striving look 
for some deeply-hidden, selfish aim. 

There are any number of people living 
in San Francisco thoroughly well posted 
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on public events, who have a lingering 
doubt in their mind as to the altruistic 
motives of Rudolph Spreckels in farther- 
ing the graft prosecution and backing it 
up with his good, hard money. American 
communities are so used to being over- 
ridden by graft-seeking gangsters that 
they cannot see straight any more. It is 
an unheard of situation. It is unprece- 
dented. They cannot find where Spreck- 
els will benefit from his labors. They 
cannot see a return on his expenditures. 

That, of course, is an arraignment of 
humanity rather than a grounds for ques- 
tioning Rudolph Spreckels’ honesty, but 
the wise elector, who discusses politics 
over the bar, shakes his head and does not 
see what “there is in it” for “Spreckels. 
Phelan and that gang.” Abe Ruef sell- 
ing out his native city in its most helpless 
hour, dickering with its franchises and 
knocking down to the highest bidder, was 
understood, because it was merely an ex- 
treme case of corruption to which people 
were thoroughly accustomed. If he had 
been even meaner and “sold the coppers 
from his dead father’s eyes,” they could 
have believed that, because it is the pro- 
verbial meanest act, and humanity thinks 
poorly of itself. 

Let a man like Rudolph Spreckels come 
along, and, actuated by an honest indigna- 
tion, pay men of talent to clean out the 
gang of dirty-handed politicians, and his 
motives are immediately doubted. 

When Spreckels began his fight on cor- 
ruption in San Francisco, he was practi- 
cally fighting alone. He had a splendid 
principle to fight under, but he was out 
for nothing; he could subserve no one’s 
interests, and he was left to begin the 
struggle practically by himself. 

There were plenty of men in San Fran- 
cisco who were ready to take up the fight 
and support it by reading the news on the 
subject in the papers, and even going to 
the polls and vote for the reform candi- 
dates, but when it came to putting up the 
money with which to carry on the fight, 
Spreckels “and a few others,” unnamed, 
were left to pay the bills. 

Spreckels is German by blood, Ameri- 
can in his ideals, but thoroughly Teutonic 
in his determination. When he saw that 
the graft prosecution would be a fizzle 
if he did not personally come to the fore 
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and bear the burden himself, his “Dutch 
mule” drove him to the sticking point, 
and as he has said himself, “I am in this 
fight to stay.” 

Thinking no better of humanity than 
the next man, I did not free myself of 
doubt as to Rudolph Spreckels’ purposes 
until I had made an investigation as to 
the possible gain and the events that lead 
to his taking his present belligerent posi- 
tion. I have come to the inevitable con- 
clusion that he is thoroughly honest, and, 
since I am addressing a public as skepti- 
cal as I, I give the reasons that lead me 
to this belief. 

When I agreed to write the present ar- 
ticle on Rudolph Spreckels, I had no 
formed opinions as to his motives. Like 
other ordinary citizens, I could see that 
he was doing a good work, and let it go 
at that. But on accepting the commis- 
sion to write an estimate of the man, [ 
asked for the privilege of writing exactly 
what I thought about him and was told 
that that was what I was being paid for. 

Only two things I knew from personal 
observation. I had seen Spreckels in 
court day after day, month after month, 
calm and determined, saying little, watch- 
ing everything. 


I had seen him run errands for: As- 


sistant District Attorney Heney and 
come into court with his arms full of law 
books. Then I had seen him sit without 
the slightest change coming over his 
placid face while counsel for the boodling 
official or bribe-giver on trial cast mud at 
him and impugned his motives in being 
where he was. I heard those sitting 
around me in the courtroom say that it 
was foolish for the prosecution to have 
Spreckels in court every day; that it 
looked bad. I wondered why he did it, 


and as far as I got was the indifferent. 


conclusion that he was there because he 
wanted to know what was going on. 
What has Spreckels gained from the 
graft prosecution? He has given his 
time and money to what end? He has 
warred against his class, in the eyes of 
many people he has become a_ social 
pariah. He has put his wife and family 
in a position hard for women to bear. By 


prosecuting the husbands of their friends 
he has placed them where they have been 
subject to slights which the women of 
the prosecuted have not failed to heap 
upon them. Spreckels himself has said 
that this was the hardest thing for him 


to bear. If many of the men at the 


Pacific Union Club turned the cold shoul- 
der to him, he could bear it, for he is a 
man, but when his womanfolk were affect- 
ed, there he was touched nearly. 

It speaks’ well for humanity that the 
friends of the prosecuted have stood by 


them, even though guilty, but that has 


made for Spreckels’ discomfort. Many of 


them are of his class. Some of them were 


his friends. 
In the light of political history, Spreck- 


els will be looked upon as a great man. 


There has been enough of martyrdom in 
his career to assure him of that. He is 
not without vanity, and undoubtedly he 
will enjoy the reputation he . acquires. 
That will be his reward, infinitely above 
the money motives which have been im- 
puted to him. | 

Most of my readers will agree with me 
in what I have said about Spreckels. How 
many would have still kept a skeptical 
tongue in their cheeks if [ had written 
this a year ago? Who will remain to 
doubt that Spreckels’ motives were altru- 
istic, when time has proved that he got 
no money return for the bitter struggie 
he has made against corruption ? 

Spreckels has won his fight. He has 


brought to the bar of justice the men 


whom he believed to be guilty of bribe- 
giving and bribe-taking. He has seen 
some convicted, and his judgment has 
been vindicated. He has often repeated 
that he has no malice—of that no man 
can judge. Nobody can say he wishes to 
see an innocent man punished for a crime 
he did not commit. His silence and un- 
moved attitude, no matter how juries 
voted, indicate that. He wishes to see 
justice done. No one has yet produced 
any proof that he has an axe to grind. 
He has refused public office, and he has 
constantly shunned pubjicity. Whenever 
he has had anything to say, it has been 
under oath. | 
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DOWN AT THE WOMAN'S CLUB 
BY 


“JAC” LOWELL 


You all have heard of smart Joe Bing, 
| A common type was he, 
Of men we’re always sure to meet 
Where’er we chance to be; 
But it is hardly fair to Man 
To give poor Joe the rub, 
Without a word ’bout Sally Jones 
Who ’tends the Woman’s Club? 


| Sal Jones she made an eggless cake, 
— 7 She mixed it cheap an’ thin, 

— But still it beat the ones to death 
That had a dozen-in! 

| It rose so fast it seemed as though 

The loaf would fill a tub— 

ded Sal made it all with mind an’ tongue 
_— Down at the Woman’s Club. 


— 3 Sal Jones she blacked her kitchen stove 
— When ev’ry coal was hot, 

| She blacked it “just as slick as grease,” 

| An’ never left a spot. 

_ She did not have to wash her hands, 

| Or give her nails a scrub— 

.. An’ why ?—because the place she worked 
} Was at the Woman’s Club! 


re 


Sal Jones she took a nurse’s job, 
An’ though the case was bad, 
Her presence quickly drove away 
Each ache the patient had. 
She did not need a doctor’s help, 
She gave ’em all the snub, 
An’ won the case “by self alone”— 
Down at the Woman’s Club! 


Sal Jones she knows the best of ways 
For bringin’ children up; | 
She don’t believe in “bottle schemes,” 
Nor feedin’ from a cup. — 
She ain’t no youngsters of her own, J de 
Not one! but what’s the rub? 
She mothers millions (in her mind)— 
Down at the Woman’s Club. ~ 
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MEDIEVAL ROMANCE 


BY 


MARK TWAIN 


voyaged by steamer 
down the Lago de 
Lecco through wild 
mountain scenery and 
by hamlets and villas, 
and disembarked at 
the town of Lecco. 
They said it was 
two hours by carriage to the an- 
cient city of Bergamo, and that we 
should arrive there in good season ~for the 
railway train. We got an open barouche 
and a wild, boisterous driver, and set out. 
It was delightful. We had a fast team 
and a perfectly smooth road. There were 


4 


towering cliffs on our left, and the pretty 
Lago de Lecco on our right, and every 
now and then it rained on us. Just be- 
fore starting, the driver picked up in the 
street a stump of cigar an inch long and 
put it in his mouth. When he had carried 
it thus for about an hour, [ thought it 
would be only Christian charity to give 
him a light. I handed him my cigar, which 
T had just lit, and he put it in his mouth 
and returned his stump to his pocket! 
We saw interior Italy now. The houses 
were of solid stone, and not often in good 
repair. The peasants and their children 
were idle as a general thing, and the 
donkeys and chickens made themselves at 
home in drawing-room and bed-chamber, 
and were not molested. The drivers of 
each and every one of the slow-moving 
market carts we met were stretched in the 
sun upon their merchandise, sound asleep. 
Every three or four hundred yards, it 
seemed to me, we came upon the shrine of 
some saint or other—a rude picture of 
him built into a cross or a stone pillar by 
the road-side. Some of the pictures of 
the Savior were curiosities in their way. 
They represented him stretched upon the 
cross, his countenance distorted with 
agony. From the wounds of the crown of 
thorns; from the pierced 
side: from the mutilated 
hands and feet; from the 
scourged body; from every 
hand-breadth of his person 


streams of blood were 
pouring! Such a gory, 
ghastly spectacle would 


frighten the children out 
of their senses, I should 
think. There were some 
unique auxiliaries to the 
painting, which added to 
the effect. 
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These were genuine wooden and iron 
implements, and were prominently dis- 
posed about the figure, a bundle of nails, 
the hammer to drive them, the sponge, 
the reed that supported it, the cup of 
vinegar, the ladder for the ‘ascent of the 
cross, the spear that pierced the Savior’s 
side. The crown of thorns was made of 


real thorns, and was nailed to the sacred . 


head. 

In some of the Italian church paintings, 
even by the old masters, the Savior and 
the Virgin wear silver or gilded crowns 
that are fastened to the pictured heads 
with nails. The effect is as grotesque as 
it is incongruous. 

Here and there in the fronts of road- 
side inns we found huge, coarse frescoes 
of suffering martyrs like those in the 
shrines. It could not have diminished 
their sufferings any to be so uncouthly 
represented. We were in the heart and 
home of priestcraft—of a happy, cheer- 
ful, contented ignorance, superstition, 
degradation, poverty, indolence, and ever- 
lasting. unaspiring worthlessness. And 
we said fervently, it suits these people 
precisely; let them enjoy it, along with 
other animals, and Heaven forbid that 
they be molested. We feel no malice to- 
wards them. 

We passed through the ica. fun- 
niest, undreamt-of old towns, wedded to 
the customs and steeped in the sleep of 
the older ages, and perfectly unaware that 
the world turns round! And _ perfectly 
indifferent, too, as to whether it turns 
round or stands still. 


They have nothing to do but to eat and. 


sleep, and sleep and eat, and toil a little 
when they can get a friend to stand by 
and keep them awake. They are not paid 
for thinking—they are not paid to fret 
about the world’s concerns. They were 
not respectable people, they were not wor- 
ti:y people—they were not learned and 
wise and brilliant people—but in their 
breasts all their stupid lives long rested 
a peace that passeth all understanding! 


- How can men, calling themselves men, 


consent to be so degraded and happy? 
We whisked by many a gray old medie- 


_ val castle, clad thick with ivy that swung 


its green banners down from towers and 
turrets where once some old Crusader’s 
flag had floated. The driver pointed to 


one of these ancient fortresses and said 
(I translate): 

“Do you see that great iron hook that 
projects from the wall just under the 
highest window in the ruined tower ?” 

We said we could not see it at such a 


‘distance, but had no doubt it was there. 


“Well,” he said, “‘there is a legend con- 
nected with that iron hook. Nearly seven 


hundred years ago that castle was the 


property of the noble Count Luigi Gen- 
naro Guido Alphonse di Genova.” 

“What was his other name?” said one 
of the party. 

“He had no other name. The name I 
have spoken of was all the name he had. 
He was the son of 4 

“Never mind the particulars. 
with the legend.” 


Go on 


The Legend. 


“Well, then, all the world at that time 
was in a wild excitement about the Holy 
Sepulchre. All the great feudal lords in 
Europe were pledging their lands and 
pawning their plate to fit out men-at- 
arms so that they might join the grand 
armies of Christendom, and win renown 
in the Holy Wars. The Count Luigi 
raised money, like the rest, and one mild 
September morning, armed with battle- 
axe, with barbican, cresset, portcullis, En- 
field rifle, Prussian needle-gun and thun- 
dering culverin, he rode through the 
greaves of his donjon-keep with as gallant 
a troop of Christian bandits as — ever 
stepped in Italy. He had his sword, Ex- 
calibur, with him. His beautiful coun- 
tess and her young daughter waved him a 
tearful adieu from the battering-rams and 
buttresses of the fortress, and he galloped 
away with a happy heart. 

“He made a raid on a neighboring baron 
and completed his outfit with the booty 
secured. He then razed the castle to the 


ground, massacred the family, and moved 


on. They were hardy fellows in the grand 
old days of chivalry. Alas! those days 
will never core again. 

“Count Luigi grew high in fame in 
the Holy Land. He plunged into the 
carnage of a hundred battles, but his good 
Excalibur always brought him out alive, 
albeit often sorely wounded. His face 


became browned by exposure to the Syrian 
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sun in long marches; he suffered hunger 
and thirst; he pined in prisons, he lan- 
guished in loathsome plague-hospitals. 
And many and many a time he thought 
of his loved ones at home and wondered 
if all were well with them. But his heart 
said, ‘Peace, is not thy brother watching 
over thy household?’ 


“Forty-two years waxed waned. 


The good fight was won; Godfrey reigned 
in Jerusalem—the Christian hosts reared 
the banner of the Cross above the Holy 
Sepulchre: 

“Twilight was approaching. Fifty har- 
lequins, in flowing robes, approached this 
castle wearily, for they were on foot, and 


the dust upon their garments showed that 


they had traveled far. They overtook a 
peasant, and asked him if it was likely 


they could get food and a hospitable bed. 


there, for love of Christian charity, and 
if perchance a moral parlor entertainment 
might meet with generous countenance; 
‘for,’ said they, ‘this exhibition hath no 
feature that could offend the most fas- 
tidious.’ 

“<“Marry!’ quoth the peasant, ‘an’ it 
ylease your worships, ye had better go 
many a good rood hence with your jug- 
gling circus than trust your bones in yon- 
der castle.’ 

now, sirrah!’? exclaimed the 
chief monk, ‘explain thy ribald speech, or 
by’r lady it shall go hard with thee.’ 

“<Peace, good mountebank, I did but 
utter the truth that was in my heart. San 
Pablo be my witness that did ye but find 


the stout Count Leonardo in his cups, 


sheer from the castle’s topmost battle- 


~ ments would he hurl ye all! Alack-a-day, 


the good Lord Luigi reigns not here in 
these sad times.’ 

good Lord Luigi?’ 

¢Aye, none other, please your worship. 
In his day the poor rejoiced in plenty, 
and the rich he did oppress; taxes were 
not known; the fathers of the church 


‘waxed fat upon his bounty; -travelers 


went and came with none to interfere; 
whosoever would, might tarry in his halls 
in cordial welcome, and eat his bread and 
drink his wine withal. But woe is me! 
two and forty years agone the good count 
rode away to fight for the Holy Cross, and 
many a year has flown since word or token 
was had of him. Men say his bones lie 


bleaching in the fields of Palestine!’ 

“And now ?” 

““Now! God ’a mercy, the cruel Leo- 
nardo lords it in the castle. He wrings 
taxes from the poor; he robs all travelers 
that journey by his gates. He spends his 
days in feuds and murders, and his nights 
in revel and debauch; he roasts the fathers 
of the church upon his kitchen spits, and 
enjoyeth the same, calling it pastime. 
These thirty years Luigi’s countess hath 
not been seen by any in all this land, and 


‘many whisper that she pines in the dun- 


geons of the castle for that she will not 
wed with Leonardo, saying that she will 
die ere she prove ‘false to him. They whis- 
per likewise that her daughter is a pris- 
oner as well. Nay, good jugglers, seek 
ye refreshment otherwheres. -”T'were bet- 
ter that ye perished in a Christian war 
than that ye plunged from off yon dizzy 
tower. I give ve good day.’ 

“““God keep ye, gentle youth—fare- 
well,’ 

“But heedless of the peasant’s warning, 
the players moved straightway towards 
the castle. 

“Word was brought to Count Leonardo 
that a company of mountebanks besought 
his hospitality. 

“<?Tis well. Dispose of them in the 
customary manner. Yet stay! I have need 
of them. Let them come hither. Later 
cast them from the battlements—or—how 
many priests have ye on hand?’ 

“The day’s results are meagre, good 
my lord. An abbott and a dozen. beggarly 
friars is all we have.’ 

“Well and furies! Is the State going 
to secede? Send hither the mountebanks. 
Afterwards, broil them with the priests.’ 

“The robed and close-cowled harlequins 


entered. The grim Leonardo sate in state 


at the head of his council-board. Ranged 


up and down the hall on either hand stood | 


near a hundred men-at-arms. 
“<a, villains!’ quoth the Count, ‘what 
can ye do to earn the hospitality ye crave ?’ 
“Dread lord and mighty, crowded au- 


diences have greeted our humble efforts 


with rapturous applause. Among our 
body count we the versatile and tal- 
ented Ugolino; the justly-celebrated Ro- 
dolpho; the infant phenomenon, Sig. 
Beppo; the Palestine pet, Zelina; the 
gifted and accomplished Rodrigo. The 
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“management have spared no pains and 


expense—— 

“<*Sdeath! What can ye-do? Curb 
thy prating tongue.’ 

“ “Good my Jord—in acrobatic feats, in 
practice with the dumb-bells, in balancing 
and ground and l|pfty tumbling, are we 
versed ; and sith your highness asketh me, 
I venture here to publish that in the truly 


marvelous and entertaining zampillero- 


b 


station 

““Gag him! Throttle him! Body of 
Bacchus! Am I a dog that I am to be 
assailed with pollysyllabled blasphemy 
like this? But, hold! Lmucrezia, Isabel, 
stand forth! Sirrah, behold this dame, 
this weeping wench. The first I marry 


within the hour; the other shall dry her ~ 


tears or feed the vultures. Thou and thy 
vagabonds shall crown the wedding with 
thy merry-makings. Fetch hither the 
priest !’ 

“The dame sprang toward the chief 
player. 

““Q save me!’ she cried. ‘Save me 
from a fate far worse than death! Behold 
these sad eyes, these shrunken cheeks, this 
withered frame! See thou this wreck this 
fiend hath made, and let thy heart be 
moved with pity! Look upon this dam- 
sel; note her wasted form, her halting 
step, her bloodless cheek where youth 
should blush and happiness exult in 
smiles! Hear us and have compassion! 
This monster was my husbard’s brother. 
He who should have been our shield 
against all harm, hath kept us shut with- 
in the noisome dungeons of his castle for 
lo! these thirty years. For what crime? 
None other than that I would not belie 
my troth, root out my strong love for him 
who marches with the legions of the Cross 


in Holy Land, for O, he 1s not dead! and 


wed with him! Save us, O, save thy per- 


secuted supplicants !’ 


“She flung herself at his feet and 
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clasped his nace. 

“ “Ha! ha! ha!’ shouted the brutal Leo- 
nardo. ‘Priest, to thy work!’ and he 
dragged the weeping dame from her 
refuge. ‘Say, once for all, will you be 
mine? for by my halidome that breath 
that uttereth thy refusal shall be thy last 
on earth.’ 

“Nev-er 

“Then die!’ and the sword leaped from 
its scabbard. 

“Quicker than thought, quicker than 
the lightning’s flash, fifty monkish habits 
disappeared and fifty knights in splendid 


armor stood revealed! Fifty falchions — 


gleamed in air above the men-at-arms, 
and brighter, fiercer than them all, flamed 
Excalibur aloft, and cleaving downward, 
struck the brutal Leonardo’s weapon from 
his grasp! 

“Count Luigi bound his usurping 
brother hand and foot. The practiced 


knights from Palestine made holiday sport 


of carving the awkward men-at-arms to 
chops and steaks. The victory was com- 
plete. Happiness reigned. Everybody 
married somebody else.” | 

“But what did they do with the wicked 
brother ?” 

“Oh, nothing—only hanged him on 
that iron hook I was speaking of. By 
the chin.” 

“How 


“Passed it up through into his mouth.” — 


“How long?” 
“Couple of years.” 
“Count Luigi—is he dead ?” 


“Six hundred and fifty years ago, or. 


such a matter.” 
“Splendid legend. Drive on!” 


(From Overland Monthly of October, 1868. 


‘This is one of the first and best stories written 


by Mark Twain. Outside of its initial appear- 
ance in Overland Monthly it has not before ap- 
peared in print, and is here published at the 
special pec of a life subscriber to Overland 


Monthly.) 
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THE VENGEANCE OF THE 


WILD 


BY 


HERBERT ARTHUR STOUT 


HE WILDERNESS 


- Divide lay under the 
touch of the _ white 
silence. For several 
weeks it had_ been 
snowing heavily, al- 
though it was now 

near the end of April and the buds were 

swelling on the dogwood trees. In the 
open places the snow had drifted into 
deep banks and treacherous mounds; in 
the timber it had fallen more lightly, and 
yet the sturdy firs and spruce trees stag- 
gered under their burdens. League after 


league, the white drifts stretched away 


through the forests until they vanished 
in the gray line of the horizon. Here and 
there the tops of underbrush were barely 


visible above the level of the snow, and 


here and there whole ravines were 
smoothed over as level as table-land. 
As the day cleared a little and the snow 


: stopped falling, a mother panther led her 
-week-old cubs out from their cave on 


the mountain straight across the wasie 
toward a thicket of firs where her uner- 
ring instinct told her a deer had taken 
refuge from the storm. The cubs were 
ungainly and weak from hunger, but they 
followed their mother bravely across the 
deep snow. The mother looked gaunt and 
fumished from her long fast, and the trou- 
ble of feeding two starving babies. When 
they emerged from the timber, the male 
panther, who had been guarding their ad- 
vance, joined them. There was fresh 
blood on his mouth; his shoulders were 
stained with it, and he seemed tired. The 
mother panther, as soon as she noticed 


beyond Great. 


these signs, hurried her cubs forward 
toward the fir grove. How her wild face 
looked pride and love as she turned to 
watch her ugly offspring sprawling over 
each other in their efforts to follow her! 
They, too, began to scent the odor of 
fresh blood. At the edge of the grove, 
near the head of a deep ravine, they found 
the body of a freshly killed deer lying in 
the snow. He had been killed as he lay 
in his bed under the brush. All around 
on the snow were the traces of a hard 
struggle. The young cubs began to greed- 
ily lap up the warm blood that oozed out 
of a wound in the throat of the deer; then 
they fell to tearing at the flesh with little 
growls of pleasure. The mother and 
father watched them proudly. Famished 
though they were, they would not eat a 
mouthful until their offspring had had 
their fill. 

“Huntin’ mighty bad now,” said Joe 
Curran, the half-breed, with a grunt, as 
he brushed the snow out of his face and 
came out into an opening space between 
the timber. He moved his_ powerful, 
clumsy body forward on his snow-shoes 
with the litheness of a cat. On his thick 
shoulders he carried a small forty-pound 
sack and a heavy rifle. He had started 
early in the morning for Fort Edward, a 
hundred miles across the Great Divide, 


_and was traveling as straight as the crow 


flies. Behind him a gaunt Danish hound 
followed in the trail. As the two plunged 
into a grove of cedars, the half-breed 
paused an instant. The hound began to 
sniff the wind, with his nose high in the 
air. 

“Some panther,” said the man, watch- 


; 
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ing the dog curiously. Then he heard a 
faint, indescribable noise far to the right. 
Quietly slipping off his snow-shoes, he 
thrust them upright in the snow of the 
trail, and as stealthily as a shadow moved 
out into the timber. His body was tense 
‘like steel; his moccasined feet were noise- 
less on the crust. Suddenly his eyes, 
searching among the brown patches of 
brush, caught the quick movement of 
' grey bodies. Quick as a flash he dropped 
behind a spruce sapling with a motion of 
warning to the quivering hound. Then 
he wiggled from tree to tree until he was 
at the head of a deep ravine partially 
filled with snow. Not more than fifty 
yards below him he saw four panthers 
around the carcass of a deer. ‘Two were 
mauling and tearing at the throat of the 
dead animal, while the male and female 
sat watching them. The half-breed rea- 
soned quickly. ‘The cubs would make the 
better rugs because their fur was softer. 
They were too young and starved to out- 
run him, therefore he could save’ two 
shots. He would kill one of the old pan- 
thers and knock the two cubs in the head 
with his axe. Thrusting his gun through 
the bush tops he shot at the mother, then 
dashed forward, axe in hand. Through 
the trees he saw the male and female 
crossing the snow with great bounds. 
though the female limped as she ran. 
“Very bad, but I get you yet,” said 
Joe, when they had disappeared. He 
calmly knocked the cubs in the head as 
they sprawled over the deep snow in their 
frantic efforts to escape. Without a trace 
of feeling, he skinned the young bodies, 
still warm and twitching. He rolled the 
skins into a tight bundle and went back 
to his snowshoes in the trail. Then he 
took up his pack again and slouched for- 
ward toward the North. 
_ Late in the afternoon a storm began 
to gather; the sky grew dull and dreary 
and seemed to close in upon the snow- 
fields. A low, heavy wind tossed the pine 
boughs in its passage and moaned across 
the wilderness with the foretaste of death 
in its weary voices. The half-breed looked 
uneasily toward the North. Once the 
dog turned back in the trail to howl at 
the forests. His voice broke the stillness 
into weird choruses, and from somewhere 
far out in the white silence a strange cry 
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came hack. Joe started and cursed the 

dog. They both grew uneasier as night 
began to settle over the forests and moun- 
tains. The dog stopped every few seconds 
to sniff the wind, and each time the half- 
breed hurried forward a little faster. Long 
shadows.crept out over the snow; the trees 


. began to blurr a little, then grew inky 


black against the white. The mountain 
peaks seemed to fade back into indistinct, 
shadowy lines. At last, through a break 
in the timber, Joe saw the vague outlines 
of a log cabin. With a sigh of relief he 
glided into the open and drew near the 
hut. The door was down, and a pile of 
snow lay in the center of the floor, but 


the trapper noticed first that the walls 


and the roof were strong and massive. 

“Ah, Joe too smart for you dat time,” — 
he shouted, waving his clenched hand at 
the silent, darkening forest. 

Then he fell swiftly to work cleaning 
away the snow from the fireplace and 
straightening up the door. After that he 
cocked his rifle and went to the edge of 


the forest to drag in huge piles of dead 


limbs. The dog went with him each time 
until the last load was in and piled up 
beside the chimney. As Joe was dragging 
in the last armful the hound dashed at 
the brush and into the timber with a 
fierce growl; the hair on his back bristled 
savagely, and his teeth came together with 
a click. The half-breed gave one startled 
glance at the forest, then calling to the 
hound, ran with all his strength toward 
the cabin. In a few seconds the hound 
followed him into the hut with a low, 
melancholy howl that sent cold waves 
sweeping over his master’s body. He hur- 
ried to put the door up with heavy tim- 
bers of log. Then he made the rude win- 
dow shutters fast with staples of oak. Af- 
ter he had fastened the door and win- 
dow to his satisfaction, he crawled twice 
around the floor on his hands and knees 
looking for any chance openings. Then 
he began to breathe easier again. 

He kindled a fire on the hearth; the 


ruddy light of the blaze tinted the rude 


walls and rafters with gold and put a 
brave, cheery glow over the dark-stained 
floor. The half-breed ate his scanty sup- 
per of dried venison and biscuit in silence, 
while the dog slept by the side of the 
fireplace. After supper he took out. his 
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pipe and smoked with thoughtful atten- 
tion to the blaze. Then he cleaned his 
snowshoes and wiped the water off his 
rifle barrel. Out of his pack he dragged 
a heavy blanket which he spread on the 
floor close to the fire after he had care- 
fully swept away the snow. ‘These pre- 
parations for sleep having been completed, 
he took a little silver cross from his 
breast, and kneeling in the ashes, prayed 
iong and silently. The light fell upon 
his dark, bronzed face with a soft glow; 
the muscles of his powerful throat stood 
out in relief, and his lips moved fervently 
in the shadow. Then he kissed the cruci- 
fix with reverent lips before he replaced it 
on' his broad chest. Carefully he built up 
the fire with heavy pieces of wood. Then, 
before he rolled himself in his blanket, he 
stood his rifle against the wall near his 
head with the hammer back, aud his long 
knife lay unsheathed within easy reach cf 
his arm. i 
The wind moaned loudly around the 
walls of the cabin through the whole 
night. Now it roared with the sound cf 
a torrent, now it fell lower into faint 
whisperings while the fire blew out flat 
along the hearth. It was during one of 
these intervals of mysterious quiet that 
the hound heard the _ scratching and 
sniffing of some animal outside near the 
door. He got up from the fireplace to 
rush at the door, his hair bristling and his 
eyes ablaze with hate. Then he heard 
something climbing the fir tree near the 
window, and the soft scratching of nails 
on the roof. A sound at the chimney 
warned him suddenly in that direction. 
He whipped round and rushed near the 
fire. Far up the chimney were two coals 
of fire blazing down into his, and in that 
Same instant a wailing scream rose above 
the roaring of the storm. Joe Curran 
leaped out of his blanket in a flash and 
seized his rifle. He too heard the scrap- 
ing of feet on the roof, then the thud of 
some heavy body leaping down upon the 
snow. The wind fell into a strange hush. 
A weird cry answered the first from the 
forests. 
“Mon Dieu!” said the half-breed with 
a shudder. He heaped limbs on the fire 
until it leaped up into a strong blaze. Then 
he took his position on a box near the 
chimney and nodded half asleep until a 


grav light began to steal through the 
chinks in the walls of the cabin. | 

In the wan light of-the early dawn, Joe 
aroused himself, and after replenishing 
the fire, took down the heavy door. With 
his rifle in one hand, he went out into the 
cold morning. A few stars still burned 
palely in the West, while in the East the 
pines stood out black against the faint, 
grey day-break. Then he saw in the half- 
light. two vague forms, faintly outlined 
against the white background, moving 


- across the snow near the timber. He shot 


twice without putting the gun to his 
shoulder, but the figures vanished swiftly. 
Going back to the cabin, he saw a beaten 
path around the walls, as if some heavy 
animal had trodden around the hut dur- 
ing the whole night. He went inside and 
warmed his simple breakfast over the fire. 
After that he prepared his feet for the 
trail,. but suddenly changed his mind and 
went outside again to examine the path 
around the cabin in the clear daylight. 
There were two distinct tracks, one large 
and broad, with the impress of long toes 
in the snow, the other smaller and more 
slender, with two toes missing on the 
right forefoot. 

“Maybe they get tired soon,” he 
thought. “Anyway, Joe stay here and 
see.” 

_He dragged in more: brush from the 
forest; he cut two great piles of fir 
boughs and made a bed of them to the 
right of the fireplace. Then he cleaned 
the snow out. of the cabin with an energy 
that revealed his powerful arms. The 
window was re-examined and braced; two 
or three places on the roof needed repair- 
ing: the door needed a stronger prop. Joe 
did all these tasks with a litheness and 


swiftness that his clumsy shoulders seemed 


incapable of producing, and yet did pro- 
duce with marvelous grace. They fur- 
ther revealed the strength and capabilities 


of the half-breed trapper. 


He passed the day near the log hut, now 
yawning over the fire, now searching the 
clearing for a stray grouse that might 
have wintered there. Once he shot a grey 
squirrel that had been attracted out by the 
sun breaking through the clouds for a 
few minutes. The night passed much as 
it had previously. The same wind roared 
through the pines with similar intervals 


~ 


of strange quiet; and there were the same 
sniffings at the door. But Joe, tired out 
from his work, slept on unheeding in his 
bed of fir boughs, while the blasts moaned 
around the cabin and mysterious feet 
scratched over the roof. 

On the morning of the third day, the 
half-breed saw with dismay how his little 
store of provisions had dwindled. He 
knew that Fort Edward was still distant 
two days of hard traveling across the 
Great Divide. A grim, hard expression 
came into his face. The heavy snow 
would prevent him from relying upon any 
game; he might even be forced to spend 
three days in traveling if another storm 
came on. Silently he rolled his meagre 
supply of jerked meat and biscuit into his 
blanket with the young panther skins, now 
stiff and hard. Then he went out of the 
door and tied his snow shoes on his feet. 
He had taken a dozen steps into the trail 
going north when a thought came to him 
suddenly. He turned back to the cabin, 
and taking a piece of charcoal from the 
fireplace, wrote on the wall his name and 
the date. Under it he drew a rude pic- 
ture of two panthers. Once more he moved 
away from the cabin and across the clear- 
ing toward the far-away north with a 
deep scowl on his dark, swarthy face. It 
seemed to him as if he were leaving friends 
that he would perhaps never see again. 


Far out in leagues of forest and mountain © 


the wilderness stretched away to the hori- 
zon’s rim locked in the frozen silence of 
the snow and full of savage forces that 
must be conquered before he would look 
upon the friendly smoke of Fort Edward. 
Behind him at an ever-growing distance 
lay the only place of shelter or safety for 
a hundred miles. The half-breed felt the 
cross against his breast and prayed in his 
wild heart for help against the cruel eyes 
that watched him from the shadows of the 
forest. 

All that day he traveled northward at 
a rapid pace without pausing even long 
enough to eat. The snow was firm enough 
to bear him up well, and his snowshoes 
shot his heavy body forward in long, 
swinging glides. The dog followed stead- 


ily in his rear as though he knew the dan- 
ger of leaving the trail for an instant. 
The half-breed had not seen or heard any 
signs of wild life since he left the cabin, 
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though he had kept a sharp outlook. His 
eyes never left the limbs that overhung the 
trail until he was well out from under 
them. The forest was as silent as though 
cast in a spell. He began to think the 
panthers had turned back. About three in 
the afternoon, Joe shortened his stride to 
an ordinary walk. He was climbing a 
long mountain, heavily timbered and 
deeply gashed with a wild, sombre canyon 
half full of snow. The wan afternoon 
light fell in slants through the fir boughs, 
and the trees shook a little in the cold 
wind. Far out to the right he saw the 
great forests of the plain, and an open 
stream or two running into lakes and 
frozen marshes. He had trapped and — 
hunted along those lakes for the last three 
years. On the ridge of the mountain he 
paused to follow the winding course of the 
Muskegee River with his eyes, until he 
lost it in the northern forests of the Mus- 
kegee Mountains. The fort lay at the head 
of that river near the mountains, still a 
day and a half away. — 

*‘We make him yet!” he said to the dog. 


. His face began to clear and his spirits rose 


as the memory of the last few days sank 
into the intervening miles. He waved a 
welcome to the river and went on again. 
Then, as he crossed a low ravine, he 
stopped suddenly and seized his hair with 
his mittened hand. The hound sniffed the 
trail with a low growl. Crossing the trail 
were the recent tracks of two large ani- 
mals; the smaller track had two toes miss- 
ing on the right forefoot. 

‘Mon Dieu!” said the half-breed, with 
something like despair in his dark face 
as he stood in the fading light looking out 
through the sombre pines, with their 
shadows deepening from grey into purple 
and gold. 

Something of the hopelessness of fate 
swept over him at that moment; he was 
face to face with a relentless force that was 
as cruel as it was irresistible. But his old 
buoyant sense of living, born and fostered 
among the wild forces of nature, came 
back to him. All the forces of his will, 
all his energy, rushed into his face. He 
cocked his rifle, loosened the knife in its 
sheath, then slipped warily along the track 
of the panthers. The trail crossed a ridge, 
passed around the head of a gully, and 
plunged into a dense thicket of tamaracks 
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and high brush covering a few hundred 


square feet in area. The trapper moved 
cautiously around the grove with every 
sense alert. Suddenly the hound dashed 
into the edge of the thicket. There was a 
short scuffle, the flash of grey bodies, then 
the half-breed fired from his belly as he 
lay flat on the snow. He got to his feet 
and ran forward into the thicket. The 
hound lay gasping his last breath with 
blood running from an ugly wound in his 
throat and staining the snow a deep crim- 
son. A few feet from his dying body lay 
the gaunt mule panther with a rifle bullet 
in his brain. 

The trapper gave one look at the bodies 


to make sure that the hound was dying, 


then he turned and ran back on his tracks 
until he came to the trail. Straight north 
along the trail he ran until he was on the 
brow of the mountain. His face was pale 
and his eyes were staring. Without paus- 


._ ing, he plunged down the mountain 


through the gathering dusk. Every few 
minutes he looked back over his shoulder 
as he ran. Night fell over the forests sud- 
denly. When it was too dark to travel in 
safety, the half-breed stopped running and 
looked about him for a place to spend the 
night. He selected a wide opening in the 
forest. Hurriedly he cut fir boughs and 
spread them on the hard snow in the cen- 
ter of the open space. Then with his axe 
he cut heavy props, and using them as a 
lever, rolled a dozen of the largest logs and 
limbs he could find into the open glade. 
He arranged them in a circle around his 
bed. Then he built up over the logs until 
his bed was surrounded by a pile four feet 
high. When the circle was complete, he 
set fire to the damp logs, which, owing to 
their dampness, would burn the entire 
night. Inside this circle of fire he passed 
the night safely. But the howling of the 
timber wolves and the strange cry of a 
wandering panther kept him awake the 
greater part of the dark hours. Two or 
three times the fire had to be replenished 
and the circle kept intact. 

Up to this time the weather, though 
dark and threatening, had produced noth- 
ing more serious than a cold wind. But 
now it changed in earnest. Toward morn- 
ing the wind freshened and a fine snow be- 
gan to fall. When the first wan, grey light 
stole over the world, the half-breed rolled 


out of his blankets and made ready for 
the trail again. Huddled over the dying 
fire, he ate his last few pieces of hard- 
tack and venison, while the snow fell 
silently over his broad shoulders. Then 
the day cleared a little as he took up the 
trai! once more, and the snow stopped 
falling while the wind fell lower. But Joe 
shook his head sadly; he was too skilled 
in woodcraft not to know that this was 
only a lull in the storm. Fort Edward 
must be reached before night; he set his 
teeth resolutely as he labored along the 
heavy trail. It was slow work, for the 
new snow was continually balling up on 
his snow-shoes, making them unwieldy. 
Sometimes he had to stop and brush it off 
before he could go on again. He was 
weaker, too; the scanty rations of the last 
three days had begun to tell upon his 
vitality. 

Keeping a sharp watch on the trail, he 
plunged ahead dauntlessly, shaking the 
soft snow from the trees out of his face 
with the energy of a bull moose. Soon the 
nature of the country began to change, the 
level places giving way to rocky gorges and 
steep canyons. About noon he paused to 
rest on a ledge of rock overlooking a deep 
canyon. He had lost his old alertness and 
caution; his body slouched forward a lit- 
tle. Above his head and to the rear was 
a jut of rock not more than ten feet from 
where he rested. But Joe was too tired 
to notice his situation. He felt sleepy and 
worn out. As he rested on the ledge, 
gradually a delicious warmth crept over 
his limbs, and his head nodded on his 
breast. 


Out of the timber beyond the neck of - 


the canyon was the long, lithe body of a 
grey animal creeping toward the _ rock 
that jutted out above the head of the nod- 
ding half-breed trapper. The animal was 
creeping forward with its body close to 
the snow, and its long tail jerked back and 


forth with a nervous motion. It crawled 


through a clump of young fir tops, glid- 
ing between the branches so silently that 
not a breath of sound broke the sharp 
silence. The yellow eyes of the crawling 


panther never left the figure of the trapper. _ 


on the ledge. Once the man stirred slight- 
ly—in an instant the beast lay flat against 
the snow. Then the panther moved nearer 
again. Each foot came down as noiselessly 
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as the soft t pad of a kitten. It crossed the 
last clear space and disappeared behind 
the great rock. There was no sound to 
warn the dozing man that the panther 
was climbing the rock behind him. In a 
brief space the cruel head appeared above 
the higher ledge. The tired trapper still 
sat with his head on his breast and his 
gun across his knees. The panther lay 
watching him several minutes, her yellow 
eyes blazing with savage hate. Her lean, 
scrawny body seemed worn down to bone 
with hunger. Under the fixed gaze of her 
cruel eyes the trapper began to grow un- 
easy in his sleep. Some subtle influence, 


was working into his consciousness. He 


stirred a little. Then the panther gath- 


ered herself for a spring.- A bit of snow 


crumbled off the ledge under her tense 
claws. The half-breed awakened with a 
start, his senses all alert, and turned to- 
ward the higher ledge of rock. That in- 
stant the panther left the high shelf of 
granite with a terrible scream. Joe, half 
turning, shot at the body as it leaped upon 
him, and jumped backward with a power- 
ful spring. The body of the panther struck 
him squarely in the chest and hurled him 
over the ledge into the deep gorge. His 
gun leaped through the air and fell far 
out into the canyon. The trapper shot for- 
ward a dozen feet, then his body rolled 
over and over into the gorge until he 


_ struck a tree near the bottom. As soon as 


he stopped rolling he sat up with a grin. 

“Ah, Joe get you dat time,” he laughed, 
shaking his fist at the dead body of the 
panther which had lodged on the ledge far 
above him. He felt strangely weak, so he 
sat quietly resting a few seconds. Then 
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he started to get up, and go hunt for his 
gun. As he rose to his feet, his right leg 
sank under him, and he pitched forward 
into the snow. He tried to get up again 
with the same result. 

“Mon Dieu! My God!” he wailed. He 
started to crawl up the steep side of the 
canyon toward the ledge where his broken 
snowshoes and the dead panther lay. If 
he could reach that he would have enough 
to eat for several days. Perhaps by that 
time some one would pass over the trail 
and find him. After an hour of slow, 
painful crawling he was almost a third of 
the way up the side of the gorge. Then 
he slipped on the treacherous snow and 


rolled to the bottom of the canyon again. 


Once more he started up the side of the 
wall. The effort was only the repetition 
of the former failure. His hands had 
grown numb with cold until my were al- 
most useless. 

“Joe know how to die,” he said aloud. 
He crawled under the sheltering branches 
of some fir trees. He cut off enough 
branches to make a bed. After that he 
rolled himself in his blanket with his face 
covered. A numbness, then a_ kindly 
warmth, stole over his weary body. The 
show began to fall again, first in light 
flurries, then in heavy flakes. In the can- 
yon it gradually covered the man; now it 
hid his limbs; now it covered his shoul- 
ders; at last it covered his bowed head. Up 
on the ledge the dead panther lay stiff 
and cold. Through the forest the shadows 
of night and the whirling snow danced in 
weird figures, while the winds swept down 
off the great mountain and moaned softly 
around the rock ledges. 


SHELLEY 


BY LANNIE HAYNES MARTIN 


Shelley, thy soul drifts back to me in the mist of the dawn-drenched shore; 
I hear thy vibrant poetry in the rhythmic water’s roar; 

And like an aura from thy dreams is the purpling light on the sea— 

The shimmering glow of the morning seems the breath of thine ecstacy. 
And the scintillant glint of the waves, and the gem-enameled shore, 

Which the emerald ocean laves, leaving foam-pearl strands strewn o’er, 
Are naught but transmuted gleams from those jeweled words of thine— 
Like rainbows and crystal moonbeams distilled to an opaline wine. 


CAPRI IN THE MOONLIGHT. 


VILLA LIFE ON CAPRI 


BY 


ALOYSIUS COLL 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


WAY BACK 
days of ancient Rome 
the. Emperor Augus- 
tus discovered the 
beauties of the isle of 
Capri, known as the 
“pearl of the bay of 
Naples.” He built 
on the island twelve villas, in honor of 
the twelve Roman deities, and passed 


many days there in the enjoyment of the. 


mild climate, the beautiful flowers and 
the companionship of his friends. His 
successor, Tiberius, followed the example 
set by his predecessor, and Roman ‘his- 
torians are responsible for many stories 
concerning the brutality of the old Em- 
peror towards his slaves during his last 
years on the island. There is also Ro- 
man history for his self-indulgence with 


in the. 


his women and boon companions in the 
beautiful. light of the “Blue Grotto,” the 
original entrance to which was the door- 
way hewn out of the rock by the Romans, 
and which now serves to intensify the 
blue reflection on the rocks of the in- 
terior, since the island has settled during 


some volcanic disturbance, and sub- 


merged the doorway about forty feet un- 
der water; it is this immersed window in 
the sea, which, drinking in the sunlight 


-through the blue goggles of the Mediter- 


ranean, as it were, gives the cavern 
its miracle of color effects, its beauty and 
its mystifying grandeur. 

Just as the selection of Caori for his 
villas made the island popular in the an- 


cient days, so the wonders of the Blue 


Grotto has made the spot a mecca for 
tourists for many years. But it is only 
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within the past five or ten years that for- 
eigners have come to look upon the spot as 
an eerie on which to perch their little 
white castles. But so rapid has the move- 
ment progressed that at present there are 
probably two hundred private villas on 


the little island, which is scarcely seven 


miles long, and almost cut in half in the 
middle. 

Villa life on Capri is, if one chooses 
to make it so, the laziest existence in the 
world. The crispness of the sea air is 
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at Naples, and ten times as pleasant, 
though at times during the dry spells, the 
fine white dust is regarded as a drawback; 
this, however, is confined chiefly to the 
roadways—the gardens and groves are too 
busy putting forth an everlasting array of 
color and shape; the purple of the mar- 
guerite and the butterfly azure of the 
Caprese iris; the silver of the olive leaf; 
the rich, enduring green of the orange and 
the lemon—too busy, yes, covering every 
inch of gray tuffa soil with green and gold 


“CAPRI WAS MADE FOR DONKEYS, NOT FOR CARRIAGES.” 


conducive to one of two things; either 
one gives way to the sunshine, the gran- 
deur of the purples and the gold in the 
evening and morning skies, the soothing 
gray cliffs, the wealth of flowers, the white 
banked terraces crowded with a luxuri- 
ance of Indian figs, olives, oranges, lem- 
ons; the quaint charm and winsomeness of 
the natives—or else one is overwhelmed 
with a never-ending desire to be up and 
doing, something, anything, to match the 
wild energy of nature on this tongue of 
rock curled up from the mouth of the sea. 
The climate is doubly as healthful as that 


and red and saffron, to allow the gather- 
ing of the tantalizing fine powder. 

In the building of the villas on Caori 
no certain style of architecture has been 
adhered to, but all the more prominent 
are situated so that one or the other of 
the frowning heights of the island may 
be utilized for a look-out. Most of the 
villas front towards Naples, but many 
have one side turned to the south, and 
have the sunshine all the day long; “‘a 
room full south” is an expression that 
carries with it more weight in Italy than 
the average American is willing to admit, 
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until] he comes to count the difference in 
lire between his sleeping chamber with a 
, flood of sunshine and one without it. 
Every building in Capri is constructed 
out of the native tuffa rock covered with 
a stucco, and as a result the town of Capri 


is a series of white stairways of houses, 


rising street above street, every house 


gleaming white in the sunlight and stand- - 
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ing out free and noble against the green 
background of orange and lemon trees, or 
the gray heights of the flanking cliffs. 
There is probably no more beautiful view 
in all Italy than may be gotten from 
Mount Solaro heights, the loftiest peak 
on the island, almost any evening when 
the sunset is deepened by a few fleecy 
clouds; to the north Naples looks like a 
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long string of pink and white coral, 
stretched out by giant hands on the sands 
of the distant rim of the bay. The Ap- 
pennines are long pillows of iridescent 
purple, the snow oy the caps turned into 
running gold, and the rocks in the giant 
ravines into fragments of some _ stupen- 
dous opal, flashing and intermingling 
with every tremor and movement of the 


eye. Vesuvius stands in the foreground, 
so much like the full throat and breast of 
a woman that every moment one feels 


assured the great string of white and pink | 


coral will be folded back and clasped 
about her dark, foreboding beauty. If you 
wil] slowly turn your head to the right, 


you will see Torre del Grecco, that little 


city which sits under the nose of Vesu- 
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vius, so constantly in danger and so often 
destroved that it is said of her, “Naples 
makes the sins, and Torre del Grecco pays 
for them.” Farther still to the right lies 
the brown dreariness, of Pompeii, more 
like the cork model of Pompeii in the 
Naples museum than. the cork model it- 
self can ever possibly be; then comes Cas- 
tellemmare, the site. of’ that old Stabiae 
where Pliny was suffocated while fleeing 
from the eruption which preserved the 
only cities of antiquity left for our re- 
search and investigations; then comes the 
beautiful crescent of the bay, including 
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the 
south landing beach, with its rocks rolled 
back into the sea, like awkward bathers 
that can neither swim nor come ashore, 
standing afraid and motionless in the surf 


The Piccolo Marina, 


after year. 


is pure gold, and Barbarrossa’s_ castle 
turns one brown cheek to Naples, and the 
other, like an iron-blooded country laid 
aflush before the evening hearth, full and 
red into the fire of the setting sun! 

A group of Belgian, German and 
American artists and writers were bathing 
in the surf when I was on the island in 
March, and I found the water not as cold 


THE GARDEN OF THE VEDDER VILLA. 


Meta, Sorrento and many little interme- 
diate towns, all outlined against the green 


olives and oranges and lemons which fill 


every little vale and upland like a fallen 
cloud of verdure. Then, nearer still, is 
the blue stretch of the sea, splashed with 
a great torrent of red fire, that has bathed 
also the twin peaks of Faraglione’s rocks, 
and the gray ruins of the Temple of Jove 
on the Tiberius hill, and the. frowning 
walls of the old medieval castle on the 
next hill, where the Christians were wont 
to flee for safety during the days when 


the cruel Saracens raided the island year 


in the little harbor at the Piccola Marina 
as I have known it during a popular rush 
at Atlantic City. But the natives do not 
bathe before May, no matter how warm 
the sea may be, in the rut of reasoning as 
the American who never casts off his 
flannels before the-first of June, no matter 
what the thermometer may register. 
Wherever there is sea there is bathing, 
but the Caprese villa habitant varies 
his or her life more than the narrow lim- 
its of the little Paradise would seem to 
allow. It is treason to have coffee and 
rolls before ten o’clock, and then it is 
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“ONE CAN DROP A PEBBLE INTO THE SEA FROM MANY OF TH 
CAPRI VERANDAS.” 
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usually taken in the bed chamber. If 
there is any of the morning left after 
breakfast, there is the garden to look af- 
ter, the gardenias to admire, the iris to 
clip, the violets to gather, the doves and 
the African monkey to play with. Lunch 


is the first real meal of the day, but is 


often light also, though the native butler 
serves it with all the decorum of a king’s 
steward. After lunch there is a drive to 


“VILLA OF THE COUNTESS 


Anacapri, the road leading around the 
heights of Solara, cut in the solid sheer 
cliff, with the dashing sea a thousand feet 
below, so directly under that a dropped 
pebble falls into the foam. Coming back 
from the quaint old town, there is a beau- 
tiful garden hanging over the cliff, where 
the sun is warm, and the flowers are 


bright, and better still, where the tea and 


the biscuits are good and inexpensive. Or 
perhaps one wishes to have tea at the Cafe 
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Morgano, for surely there is always a 
new face to study there—a Maxim Gorky, 
come to Capri to escape the sneers of an 
American public, and to carry on his work 
without the pale of the “Bear that Walks 
Like a Man,” or a Belgian artist, with 
his round face and.childish hair; or a 
young American playwright, living luxu- 
riously on the royalties of his first “big 
hit ;” or a trio of dainty French girls that © 


OF NAMICH’S DAUGHTER. 


the man across the table is watching curi-. 
ously because he remembers having seen 
them last on the deck of a Nile house 
boat. Or perhaps a friend has sent you 
a card for tea, and you go there, and find 
her husband just as busy with the cups as . 
his wife. Nobody works in Capri after 
dinner; the sunny afternoon is sacred to 
the admiration of the flowers and the 
birds; the visit of a friend, the drinking 
of tea, the climbing of the romance-laden 
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VILLA LIFE 


hills, the roaming in old ruins, the peep- 
ing into strange red and white and green 
grottoes—never, never may these golden 
hours be cast up to the gods of toil. 
There are only a few roads in Capri— 
there are many beautiful paths. Caori 
was made for the donkey, not the carriage. 
Within the past few months a society 
which calls itself “Pro Capri” has been 


industriously adding to the beauty of the > 


island. The society employs the poor 
building paths over the most inaccessible 
cliffs, every path paved with lava and pro- 
tected with a heavy guard wall of con- 


. 


. 


ON CAPRI. 


most beautiful of the villas is that known 
as the “‘Tower of the Four Winds.” It 
was erected directly under the frowning 
heights of Mt. Solaro, and faces, from its 


great tower, the winds in four directions; 


it is the home of the world-renowned art- 
ist, Vedder, who shared the honors of a 
popular book with Edward Fitzgerald, 
because, as almost everybody knows, he il- 
lustrated the translation of the Rubaiyat. 
In the very top of the tower the artist is 
wont to sleep when he lives in his villa, 
and since the house clings to the heights 
of the mountain, every story of the man- 


DOORWAY TO THE VILLA OF THE BRITISH CONSUL. 


crete. Here and there these paths wind 
around precipices and terminate in little 
vine shadowed look-outs, where the weary 
may sit on seats provided by the society, 
and see the greatest beauties of nature 


for a glance. Or you may give ear to the 


chorus of old women who rival the Nea- 
politan cabmen in their competition for 
trade. If you decide to travel by don- 
key, you ride the animal, even if you be 
twenty-five, while the old woman walks 
behind, even be she eighty-nine. 

Capri never hungers for the lack of 
the artistic or the Bohemian. One of the 


sion has a landing on the ground floor ex- 
cept the last. Surrounding the house it- 
self are courts and gardens, that to the 
west and facing Naples especially, having 
a chaste beauty that no picture can do 
justice. A long row of columns divide the 
olive trees from the blue vista of the sea 
below and beyond, and the light effects on 
these, through the trees, and in the dis- 
tance towards the house, are striking and 
novel. Behind this garden the artist has 
built a studio, which has no connection 
with the house. This workshop of the 
painter is severe in its furnishings, but 
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has admirable skylights, and a magnifi- 
cent old mantle. A bronze statue or two, 
a nearly completed oil upon the easel, a 


palette smeared with paint—how like a 
real painter’s shop it seems! Vedder is at 


present in Rome, and his house, with 
everything that he prizes within it, is 
now the home of Richard Tully, the young 
Californian, whose play, the “Rose of the 
Rancho,” written in collaboration with 
David Belasco, is now running in the Be- 


MONTHLY. 


lasco Theatre in New York. As if to 
still further keep up the romantic habita- 
tion of the villa, Mr. Tully’s wife happens 
to be Eleanore Gates, who wrote the 
“Diary of a Prairie Girl,” “The Plough- 
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SHADOW STUDY OF A CAPRI VILLA. 


woman,” and many fascinating short 
stories. Every room in the house is redo- 
lent of the artistic career of the owner, 
and of his daughter, whose designs in 
wood rival her father’s work with the 
brush and palette. There are many of 
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Vedder’s earliest paintings, as well as why all my admiration for the beautiful 


some of his work, showing the fruits of 
his life toil and study; the painted gifts 


“Tower of the Four Winds” is not con- 
fined to my appreciation of the man who 


VEDDER'S “TOWER OF THE FOUR WINDS.” 


of artist friends and companions of the 
whole world, hanging the walls of cham- 
ber after chamber with a wealth of real 
talent. Then, I must not forget the villa 
has a fine tennis court, and Peppino, the 
chef, has learned how to make American 
biscuit, and when these attractions are 
put within the gift of a hospitable and 
happy young couple from the West, and 
a fellow member of the craft like myself 
happened to come within the net of their 
good will, it is not difficult to understand 


helped to elucidate the Persian poet or his 
rich visions of religion and the romance 
that comes too near the love and the 
veneration of Christ to be altogether 
Pagan. 

Then there is the villa of the British 
Consul, Harold Trower, so much a gentle- 
man that one feels as if some sort of a 
title should precede the bare vowels and 
consonants of his name. He has been 
twelve years in Capri, and refuses a pro- 
motion because he cannot make up his 
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mind to quit his little white palace, his 
gardens and his sympathies with the na- 
tives of the island, every one of whom sa- 
lutes him with genuine respect. His villa 
occupies the turn of the hill opposite the 
villa of Jove, and walking up and down 
the Jong terrace between its rows of Doric 
columns, it is no task to hurl a stone into 
the sea below. A long walk leads through 
a luxuriant garden from the portals where 
one first learns that he is setting foot on 
the ground of one of His Majesty’s diplo- 
matic officers to the pretty entrance to the 
house itself. The villa of the American 
Consular Agent, Mr. Jerome, is one of the 
largest and most beautiful on the island, 
though it does not make a showing from 
the outside, since the terraces are raised 
above the streets; in fact, the gardens 
cover a whole square, the narrow, dark 
streets, with people living in them, being 
underneath. The villa of the artist Cole- 
man has perhaps the most noteworthy 
treasures within it of any on Capri. In 
addition to many of his own paintings, 


there are many gifts from his friends, a 
collection of antiquities from Capri itself 
and from Pompeii, beautiful tiles in every 
room, courts paved with the marbles taken 
from the rich homes of Pompeii, a wealth 
of flowers and palms. 

The grandson of the poet Wordsworth 

has a beautiful villa on the island, be- 
tween the British consulate and the villa 
of Tiberius; it has a garden with many 
white columns with Corinthian capitals, 
busts and flowers, and vines in profu- 
sion. 
_ And one of the villas now building is the 
property of the daughter of the Duchess 
of Warwick, known widely in America for 
her work on behalf of working girls in 
England. She has purchased a site ex- 
tending to the summit of the hill behind 
the British consul; her villa faces south, 
bas a garden planted with many English 
as well as native plants, and already gives 
promise of being in the near future a 
beauty spot on. this—the floating garden 
of the Oriental Mediterranean. 


‘STUDIO IN THE VEDDER VILLA. 
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AT THE GOLDEN HORN AND THE 
GOLDEN GATE 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


The sunrise cry from many minarets 

; Floats down the Maytime morning clear and cool, 
a From Asian shores a bland breeze westward sets 
And stirs the almond trees of Istamboul. 


As on the mosques the first rays slantwise shine, 
| | And golden glory floods the gloomy gray, 

< The city of imperial Constantine 

Uplifts her weary lids to greet the day. 


The torpor of decay upon her lies; 
Her heart is palsied though her face be fair, 
Though still majestic to the changeless skies 
Aya Sofia rears its dome in air. 


Soon through her streets a motley concourse pours 
With turbaned head and sullen eye and brow; 

While to and fro between the swarming shores 
Dart noiseless, narrow boats with double prow. 


| 


What though the fitful glow of life seem warm, 
There broods a fatal apathy o’er all— 

It is the hush that bodes the rising storm, 
The calm that comes before the final fall. 


= 


Far from the shrines where paynim Moslems kneel, 
Their shaven crowns in prayer towards Mecca bent, 
Serene she sits in ever-growing weal, 
The youthful empress of the Occident. 


Hers is no record of dark years of crime, 
Of savage plunder, and of fire and sword; 

Time has not touched her with his whitening rime, 
Nor loosed upon her a devouring horde. 


Her heart is as the heart of some young maid, 
Untrammeled by all bonds, and fresh and free; 

And joying in her birthright, unafraid, 

' She bares her bosom to the Western sea. 


She is beloved by all—a mighty land— 

The flag of freedom o’er her is unfurled ; 
And she might hold within her regal hand 

The gathered navies of the whole wide world. 


Deepen the shadows of the night of fate, 

And darkness closes round the Golden Horn: 
But radiantly above the Golden Gate 

Breaks the resplendence of a glorious morn. 


—From Overland Monthly, December, 1888. 


Me IG GRIZZLED “Old 
Cap” Yates was 
framed by the blue 
doorway of his faded 
red cabin, one of a 
string of similar 
weather-worn shacks 
standing oon _ piles 
above the harbor tides of San Pedro, Cali- 
fornia, with their noses resting against 
the old Breakwater. ‘The captain was 
studying the approach of a strange wo- 
man. He reasoned that she could not be 
from the town proper of San Pedro across 
the channel. Those women came only on 
Sundays with their freshly-scrubbed, 
clumsy “gentlemen friends.” They 
laughed a great deal and “needed much 
assistance over the rocks. The same cou- 
ple appeared several times, but on the last 
occasion the man stalked ahead with his 
companion tagging as best she might. 
They never came again, as the going was 
too difficult for pleasure and it was no 
‘place to bring a baby. : 
No more did the approaching stranger 
appear to be a straggler from one of the 
fashionable beaches dotting the shore lines 
to the east. There were such occasionally 
who flashed their dainty gowns into the 
eyes of the Swedish sailors and Italian 


THE SHELL MAN 


BY 


AMANDA MATHEWS 


fishermen, and who evidently regarded 
their coming as a.romantic and even some- 
what hazardous adventure. If the woman 
he was watching had been of this sort, 
Captain Yates would have scuttled into 
his cabin, banged the door, and even 
turned the rusty key, for he had held such 
in greater dread than sharks or pirate 
craft ever since the day when one of them 
had sung out: “What a picturesque old 
dear!” and turned her camera for a broad- 
side shot. 

The perplexing alien was now passing 
the cabin, a straight, strong little figure 
in a short, shapeless, brown denim gar- 
ment, rubber boots, and a tall Mexican 
sombrero. She clambered over the rocks 
of the Old Breakwater, or walked the 
tops of its rotting and uneven piles as un- 
concernedly as a boy. Her physical abil- 
ity belied the soft gray hair blowing away 
from a face brown as the brown algae the 
waves toss on to the beach, and lighted by 
eyes of deep sea blue. 

She flung the captain a blithe good- | 
morning, evidently saluting him as a part Be 
of the day, which was so gloriously bright | 
and clear that the very air seemed full of 
floating fugitive color radiating from the 
sea and the row of gaily-painted cabins 
hung above it. The old man did not draw 
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back into his shell; he even mumbled 
some unintelligible response. Conversa- 
tionally, his only success was as a solilo- 
quist. Otherwise, his words were prison- 
ers making a difficult and timorous escape 
through his grizzled tangle of beard. 

After she had passed, Captain Yates 
still lingered in his doorway watching her 
further progress down the Old Break- 
water. Occasionally she paused to pluck 
an unwilling limpit or chilton from the 
rocks for the basket on her arm. The 
old salt suddenly smote his thigh and 
grinned with the exultation of mental 
achievement. 

“One clam ain’t more like the next one 
than she be to that old shell-man bunking 
in the Gonzales cabin, I’ll be durned ef 
she ain’t,” he muttered. “He’s a shell man 
—she’s a shell woman. I never knowed 
before they was both kinds, but they 1s, 
and she’s the other, or I’ll be durned.” 

Meanwhile, the woman with the basket 
followed the noble curves of the Old 
Breakwater, unconscious that she had been 
scooped up by the Captain’s intellectual 
net and assigned a place in that museum 
of natural curiosities which constituted 
the world as he saw it. 
She came at last to a cabin of faded 

pink, even more weather-racked than the 
rest. An old plank half worn through by 
a rusty chain was a veritable drawbridge 
now resting hospitably on the pile top 
highway, but evidently arranged to be 
withdrawn at will. An elderly man was 
reading in an old armchair on the rough 
board piatform, which stood for front 
yard and back yard, also in Breakwater 
holdings. He bent a fine scholarly face 
over the pages; his shoulders had a schol- 
arly stoop, his hands were thin and schol- 
arly. A long black ministerial coat as- 
sorted oddly with coarse blue jeans wet 
to the knees. 

Involuntarily, the shell woman paused 
just as the shell man glanced up from his 
book. They eyed each other as two sand- 


pipers might, meeting among a flock of 


sea gulls. After all, companionship is 
limited to species. The shell man’s gaze 
.veused on the shell woman’s basket, while 
her glance slipped downward to the litter 
of drying starfishes and crustaceans. Even 


certain odors attendant upon the expiring 


of sea-life in the hateful sun fell upon 


fe 
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her nostrils not ungratefully—so closely 
are sense impressions bound up_ with 
familiarity and habit. : 

“You are collecting?” he inquired, 
courteously. 

“Yes. Is there much of interest about 
here ?” 

‘It’s one of the richest fields on the 
coast. I would be delighted to show you 
my shells,” he added, eagerly. No collec- 
tion is complete and satisfying without an 
occasional intelligently sympathetic visi- 
tor, and his had known no such complete- 
ness for many moons. 

The tiny cabin had specimens every- 
where. The cot was littered with sea ur- 
chins. There was no other furniture ex- 
cept the cabinets and a .box where a 
microscope chummed with a coal-oil stove. 
A few unwashed dishes and mussy rem- 
mants of eatables were grouped about a 
live abalone, whose huge, yellow, padlike 
foot was squirming vainly for a grasping 


place. 


Even the shell woman, although her 
own housekeeping was somewhat primitive 
if measured by metropolitan standards, 
felt some vicarious embarrassment. 

The shell man, however, seemed totally 
unconscious of anything unusual about 
his domestic plant. 

“See that fellow,” genially indicating 
the abalone; “he reminds me of the people 
old Mandeville told about with only one 
foot, and that so large it shadeth all the 
body as they lie on their backs.” 

She smiled appreciatively, and_ they 
were immediately deep in conchology for 
an hour or more. It was only as the shell 
woman lingered with one boot on _ the 
drawbridge that the talk grew personal. 
Their mutual apologetic sense of the triv- 
iality of words strung on other than con- 
chological thread saved them from any 
difidence regarding premature  confi- 
dences. 

“My college wanted a younger man in 
my place; that was right and natural,” he 
sighed. “I hold a commission from the 
Smithsonian. It’s little enough—only 
twenty-five a month.” 

“But it’s steady,” answered the other a 
bit wistfully. “I never earn more than 
that gathering shells for the curio stores 
in Los Angeles, and usually not so much.” 

There was a _ long pause, while both 
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watched some white sails just slipping 
over the horizon. | 

“IT taught biology in a girls’ boarding 
school,” she continued, “but the girls 
squealed and took on’so over the specimens 
that the subject was dropped out of the 
course.” 

The old shell man came to the edge o 
the platform, and together they looked 
down into a rocky pool left by the tide, a 
bit of marine garden where sea-anemones 
lazily waved their pale green ocean petals. 
Others above the water line hung limp 
and closed, ugly gray sacs, inertly awaiting 
the reviving sea. 

“Behold our symbol!” exclaimed the 
old shell man eagerly. “Back in the world 
we would be like those poor creatures plas- 
tered to the rocks, while here our souls are 
in their element and expand like those 
others in the pool below.” 

It is a well-known law of the Old 
Breakwater that whatever goes out must 
come back, for it ends at an absurd little 
cocked hat of an island out in the bay. 
Captain Yates, mending his brown nets in 
the sun, held long conversations with him- 
self as he watched for the return of the 
shell woman. 

He saw her at last, traveling more slow- 
ly now, and often pausing before her little 


- foot reached out for the rock ahead. She 


merely nodded to him absent-mindedly in 
passing, though she quickened her gait a 
little as if half conscious of being ob- 
served, 

“T’ll be durned ef she ain’t got some- 
thing on her mind,” he soliloquized, 
shrewdly. “’Twarn’t there when she 
went by before, neither. She must a’ 
picked it up between here and Dead 
Man’s Island. 7*Tain’t nothin’ what 
worrits her ef I can read the weather, 
more like a happy surprise. Durn me ef 


I ain’t glad of that! Now, why am I glad? > 


She ain’t nothin’ to me nor I to her. This 
world is too much for you, Captain Yates. 
Pll be durned ef I don’t think you might 
as well give up guessin’ at it.” 


Six weeks later the shell man and shell 
woman were rowing in and out among the 
patches of reeds in the marshes between 
San Pedro and Wilmington. The quiet 
waters gave back the hills black against 
the water’s edge, but still flaming on their 


- summits with the fading beacon fires of a 


dull orange after-glow. 

All the afternoon they had been study- 
ing the coloring of the slender screw- 
like shells of certain snails existing tran- 
quilly among the marsh weeds. The shell 
man had a theory in regard to the causes 
of color variation which he wished to bul- 
wark with facts against a different theory 
advanced by a fellow Smithsonian. 

“We have now sufficient data to begin 
work on the monograph.” 

The shell woman smiled happily with- 
out lifting her eyes from a muddy hand- 
ful of the brown and purple shells. The 
naturalist’s remark could hardly be classi- 
fied as romantic, and yet it caused his 
companion a delicious thrill. | 

Fortunate those to whom the pronouns 
are merely useful parts of speech, care- 
lessly employed and lightly dismissed as 
the occasion rings them in and out. Their 
real significance is a grammatical subtlety 
only mastered by certain lonely ones like 
the shell woman, when they find the world 
divided into one small forlorn J, a few 
indifferent you’s, and a great uncaring 
they. | 
The shell man had said “we” with the 
greatest consistency from the first morn- 
ing when they had stood together looking 
down at the sea-anemones to his last 
speech of the moment before. Each “we” 
was a link in a golden chain, binding the 
shell woman round and round; the end 
of the chain lay in the shell man’s hand. 

His eyes were resting upon his captive 
with a content. which included the old 


sombrerc pushed back from her comely 


brown face, the muddy little hands, and 


even the dripping rubber boots. He was 


not lacking in sentiment, nor had litera- 
ture failed to equip him with suitable 
precedents. It was rather his innate, im- 
aginative sense of artistic unity that 
shaped the manner of his proposal. 

“Your cabinet is stronger than mine ‘tn 
chitons, but I have more bivalves. They 
supplement each other very well.” 

“Yes,” she assented, absently dabbling 
the shells over the side of the boat. 

“ff we were to marry and put them to- 
gether, there wouldn’t be a collection **”e 
it west of the Rocky Mountains,” he ven- 
tured breathlessly. 

The shell woman gave such a start that 
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the snails were lost overboard, while the 
blood surged into her face beneath the 
tan. 

“Nonsense,” she retorted sharply; “I 
don’t want to marry a collection of shells! 
You have spoiled our good times! We 
might as well go home.” 

No more was said as they rowed down 
the channel, gliding under the _ black 
boughs of the lumber vessels at the 
wharves. ‘They parted with a curt good- 
night. 


No woman will feel the least surprise 


that the shellman’s suit was summarily re- 
jected. He had sinned against every ar- 
ticle in the feminine code. He had fallen 


down on Article I, which states that every. 


offer of marriage must be accompanied by 
a declaration of love; on Article II, pro- 
viding that said offer shall be tendered at 


a time when the lady feels herself becom-. 


ingly attired, and on Article III, which is 
impossible of execution in a tipsy row- 
boat suspended in a foot of tide water over 
a mud flat. 

There was something pathetically fine 
in this forlorn little old shell woman in 
draggled brown denim, this uncounted, in- 
significant atom of womanhood, standing 
on the code to the last letter and dot, 
though it cost her the desire of her heart. 

She put in a lonely fortnight collecting 
down the other way toward White’s Point. 
Ordinarily there is nothing in nature more 
dumb than a sea-anemone, but now they 
waved their pale green tentacles at her 
and called out “we” in a gentle, scholarly 
voice, with a minor cadence on the vowel, 
until she sometimes put up her hand to 
shut it out. 

She came home from her work earlier 
than usual one day, and instead of ex- 
changing her wet beach garments for a sen- 
sible brown flannel wrapper, she shook out 
the wrinkled folds of a sea-blue cashmere 
which matched her eyes. It had been her 
best gown when she taught biology in the 
boarding school. She made no excuse to 
herself for donning it, nor for adding some 
creamy lace at the throat and wrists. 

A knock startled her. She opened the 
door on Captain Yates. He ducked gal- 
lantly and dragged off his cap. 

“IT come—to tell you ” each word 


stumbled through his beard with diffident 
haste, “to tell you the old shell man——” 
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“T presume you mean Professor Ander- 
son,” she interrupted, with dignity. 

“Yes, ma’am. I’ll be durned ef I don’t 
reckon we’re talking about the same chap 
—Jleastwise I am.” 

“What about Professor Anderson ?” 

Captain Yates’s head wagged solemnly, 
as if it were wound up and could not 
stop. 

“He ain’t dead—vet.” 


The woman turned as ghastly as the tan 
would allow. 

“T hailed the doctor when he went by. 
Then I says to me—that is, Cap. Yates, 
T’ll be durned, Cap. Yates, ef you hadn’t 
orter tell the old shell woman——_” Here 
he fairly choked with embarrassment at 
this worse slip of his unruly tongue. 

She did not even notice it. 

“What is the matter?” she gasped. 

“Pneumony.” 

“I know,” she quavered. “He would 
not buy himself new rubber boots because 
he was always wanting books.” | 

She squared herself bravely. “You 
rowed over, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, ma’am. I’m anchored at the foot 
of the bluff.” | 

“Wait till I get a few things into a 
basket and take me back with you.” 

The shell man lay in feverish uncon- 
sciousness breathing all too lightly. 
Warmth, comfort, order and care entered 
the dreary little cabin with the shell wo- 
man. He had missed these things sadly 
during the early days of his illness, but 
now he no longer felt their lack. 

Night brought a sudden storm, the sea 
roared hoarsely, the waves dashed over the 
Old Breakwater, rain and spray were flung 
together against the cabin panes; above 
the roof, the gulls beat the wind with 
their strong wings and shrieked exult- 


ingly. 


The shell man muttered unintelligible 
words and tossed his arms about. His soul 
struggled to be free, to be out with the 
gulls and ride the storm. All night the 
shell woman knelt by the bed and would 
not let it go. 

Morning broke at last clear and bright; 
the sun poured through the drop-gemmed 
window. The man on the bed opened his 
eyes. 


| 


“Mary!” he whispered in feeble ecstacy. 


“You here?” 

“Yes, dear shellman,” she answered 
brightly. She perceived that his soul no 
longer desired to fare forth, but had 
folded its wings, content with the cozy 
cabin full of her presence and morning 
sunshine. 

“That day in the marshes—I didn’t 
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mean—it wasn’t really the shells,” he 
muttered weakly, with pauses for breath. 
The shell: woman bent over him until 
her cheek brushed his hair. 
“T’ll marry a collection of shells, just 
so they are your shells,” she laughed 
blithely. 
She had learned during the night that 
love is a law unto itself above all codes. 


CALIFORNIA 


BY ALMA MARTIN 


O peerless land, begirt with peerless blue! 
Loyal for aye unto thy gracious clime 

Shall bide the heart that erst hath journeyed thro’. 
Thy healing solitudes, thy heights sublime! 


Again I breathe the spirit of thy wildes— 
Away with haunting care and all life’s ills! 

With eager foot, and heart e’en as a child’s, 
I greet the sylvan outposts of thy hills. 


*Kin to the exultant wing that cleaves thine air 
As on some eminence I pause to view, 

Beyond the sheen of silent waters fair, 
Thy serried mountains, banked against the blue. 


Somewhere, I ween, far in thy canyons deep, 
The “Fount of Youth” still bubbles, clear and strong— 
Fare forth, O world-worn heart, thy faith still keep, - 
The glorious search itself will life prolong! 


i! 
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HOW THE RECLAMATION SERVICE 


IS ROBBING 


THE 


SETTLER 


BY L. M. HOLT 


Mr. Holt’s article, which presents the cause 
of a great number of farmers who have settled 
upon the public domain, is here published with 
the sincere hope that the faults of the Reclama- 
tion Service, which are faults of management, 
rather than purpose, may be amended and jus- 
tice done to the pioneer settlers. The title of 
this article is our own. No more beneficent law 
has ever been planned than the Irrigation Law. 


(EDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY.) 


{oe * JUNE, 1902, Con- 
gress passed a law 


clamation of the arid 
public domain, and 
there was organized a 
Governmental depart- 
ment known as the 


Reclamation Service, to administer the 
law. 
Prior to that time, citizens of the 


United States could secure tracts of the 
public domain under the Homestead Law 
and also under the Desert Land Law. 
These laws were neither repealed nor 
amended by the Reclamation Act. 

Prior to that time, there were in exist- 
ence State and territorial laws under 
which citizens could secure title to the use 
of water from streams that could be ap- 
propriated, diverted and used for a bene- 
ficial purpose in reclaiming ’ the lands 
taken under the existing United States 
laws. 

It required capital to construct irriga- 
tion systems, and the public sentiment 
gradually crystallized into the idea that 
such irrigation systems should be of a 
mutual character, and that they should 
be owned as largely as practical by the 
men who owned the lands to be irrigated 
in proportion to the irrigable area of each 
settler. 


During the past half century, large 


areas of desert land have been reclaimed 

from their aridity, and have been made to 

“blossom with the homes of men.” 
Millions of money were invested in 


providing for the re- 


these irrigation systems under the then 
existing laws. Property rights were cre- 
ated that the Government is bound to re- 
spect. Hundreds of thousands of men sé- 
cured homes for their families on the pub- 
lic domain under these irrigation systems, 
and millions of wealth were created out of 
practically worthless material—for the 
arid land was worthless without water, 
and the water wasting into the sea was 
worthless until applied to the land. 

This was the condition of affairs when 
the Reclamation Service commenced work 
in 1902. 

The officials in charge of that service 
found that there were not many places - 
where they could construct irrigation sys- 
tems without interfering with vested 
rights; but instead of settling in a good 
and equitable manner with those holding 
such rights, they went to work deliber- 
ately to destroy them. 

An irrigation system was in the way. 
They found that such system was not so 
gilt-edged as it might be. That the Gov- 
ernment, with its unlimited resources, 
could construct a better system. Therefore, 
the men who had invested their all in a 
system that was turning the desert into a 
garden, establishing homes for the home- 
less, and creating wealth must submit to 
be robbed and lose their all simply be- 


cause the Government could build a better 


system than they had been able to build 
with their limited capital. 

In some instances they declared that the 
pioneer irrigation companies were taking 
water from a navigable stream that was 
not subject to the appropriation laws of 
the State or territory in which the system 
was built, and therefore the settlers under 
such system had no water right, and 
therefore the company was charging the 
settlers for water for which they had no 
title. 

To make the matter still worse, they 
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would tell the settler that he had no right 


to the use of the water that had reclaimed 


his homestead, but that if he would desert 
the old company that had spent the money 
to make his home inhabitable and sign 
up with the Reclamation Service, they 
could get a good title to the water that 
would be furnished them from the same 
stream under an appropriation under the 
same law, and then they would go to work 
and build a dam across that navigable 


stream that would absolutely destroy its 


navigability. 

* And they label that act “JUSTICE.” 
Such work as this is not done in ac- 

cordance with the provisions of the Re- 

clamation Act, but in violation of it; for 

that law provides: 


“Section 8. That nothing in this act 
shall be construed as affecting or intended 
to affect or in any way interfere with the 
laws of any State or territory relating to 
the control, appropriation, use or distribu- 
tion of water used in irrigation, or any 
vested right acquired thereunder, and the 
Secretary of the Interior, in carrying out 
the provisions of this act, shall proceed in 
conformity with such laws, and nothing 
herein shall in any way affect any right of 
any State or of the Federal Government 
or of any land owner, appropriator or user 
of water in, to or from any interstate 
stream or the waters thereof. Provided: 
That the right to the use of water ac- 
quired under the provisions of this act 
shall be appurtenant to the land irrigated, 
and beneficial use shall be the basis, the 
measure, and the limit of the right.” 


As an illustration of the situation in the 
Imperial Valley: The California Develop- 
ment Company filed on water of the Colo- 
rado river and built a canal system to irri- 
gate 500,000 acres of worthless desert. 
The company delivered water to the des- 
ert, and settlers went in and took up 230,- 
000 acres of land under the Desert Land 
- law, put half of it under cultivation, and 
founded a successful settlement of 10,000 
population, with property valued at $25,- 
000,000, where in 1899 there was nothing 
but desert. 

The Reclamation Service officials came 
along and desired to build a larger and 
better system. They declared that the 


settlers had no right to the waters of the 
Colorado river because it was a navigable 
stream. They stated that if the settlers 
would abandon the so-called water right 
from the California Development Com- 
pany and sign up with the Reclamation 
Service, they could get a good water right 
from a better system, but in so doing they 
would have to lose what they had paid for 
stock in the mutual water companies, and 
come under the Reclamation Service rules 
of jiving on the land and cutting down 
their holdings to 160 acres each. 

The Reclamation Service proposed to 
file on the waters of the same navigable 
stream to get a supply for the Imperial 
Valley, and then proposed to build a dam 
across that navigable stream, thus de- 
stroying its navigability. 

The settlers referred the case to Hon. 
S. C. Smith, Congressman from the 
Eighth California District, who investi- 
gated matters and answered the settlers in 
a letter from which the following extracts 
are taken: 

“A new system of canals will be built 
and Laguna Dam will be a part of it. The 
cost will be $8,000,000, and possibly twice 
that.” 

“Payments heretofore made for water 
rights will not be credited on the cost of 
the new system.” 

“Desert entrymen will not get water- 
rights for more than 160 acres each.” 

“Non-resident land owners will not get 
water rights at all.” 

“Probably no patents will be issued till 
the new works are completed.” 

“No priority in the use of water is rec- 
ognized. It is quite clear that if the pres- 
ent system is cast aside and the appropri- 
ation of water is not utilized, the water 
rights which the farmers thought they 
owned will vanish. The first point to be 
decided by the land owners is whether 
or not they want to lose what they have 
spent for water rights and canals, and 
start all over again and pay for a new and 
very expensive system.” 

This is the way they started in to rob 
the settlers and bankrupt the company 
that had made the reclamation of the des- 
ert possible. 

Here is a powerful organization, backed 
by the Government, with its millions of 
coin, destroying property rights and bank- 
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rupting settlers in order that they might 
build up a new irrigation system with a 
new crop of settlers in order that they 
might satisfy the inordinate ambition of 
the officials to create something great, even 


though the country be strewn with the 


wrecks of the pauperized families and 
bankrupted irrigation companies that have 
a right to the protection of the Govern- 
ment they are taxed to support. 
Another phase of the question is found 
in the Owens River Valley, where the Re- 
clamation Service worked with the settlers 
to get all the rights obtainable, with a view 
to developing the natural resources of 
the valley and establishing therein an im- 
mense population that would bring wealth 
and prosperity to all, only to turn those 
rights over to other parties to be taken 
out of the valley, making the last con- 


dition of that valley worse than the first. 


* * 


Settlers in various localities, finding 
that their rights were being trampled 
under foot, and that they could get no 
redress through Reclamation Service offi- 
cials, finally concluded to appeal to Con- 
gress. In order to inaugurate such a 
movement by uniting in one move all who 
had similar grievances, the Yuma County 
Consolidated Water Users Association, on 
the 15th of June last, issued a eall for an 
Irrigation Convention, to meet in Sacra- 
mento, California, on Saturday, August 
31st, two days before the meeting of the 
Fifteenth Session of the National Irriga- 
tion Congress, in order to consider these 
complaints and formulate a plan of pro- 
cedure, and effect an organization to carry 
out such plans. 

The Convention met as per call at the 
Golden Eagle Hotel in Sacramento, and 
there were present delegations from the 
Yuma Valley, from Imperial Valley and 
from Owens Valley, with delegates from 
other portions of California, Washington, 
Nevada, and other States. 

Indictments against the -Reclamation 
Service officials were presented in com- 
pact form, forcibly stated, from the Yuma 
settlers, the Imperial Valley Settlers, and 
the Owens Valley delegation. These were 
discussed at length, and finally the fol- 
lowing preamble and_ resolutions were 


unanimously adopted and a commitiee 
was appointed to present them to the Com- 


_ said charges. 
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mittee on Resolutions of the Irrigation — 
Congress for indorsement. They were 
presented, and that Committee tabled 
them, just as was expected. 


“We desire to express our sincere appre- 
ciation of the Reclamation Act of 1902, its 
splendid promises for the great West and 
our abiding confidence in the wisdom, in- 
tegrity and capacity of our Government, 
touching all rights and wrongs of its citi- 
zens, and 

WHEREAS, Numerous complaints and 
charges have been made against the Re- 
clamation Service in various sections of 
the country, some of which are most grave 
and serious, and, 

WHEREAS, The ordinary means of re- 
dress have been tried by the complainants, 
without securing relief, and issues are- 
arising for the trial and determination of. 
which there seems to be no tribunal, NOW | 
THEREFORE, 

RESOLVED: 1. That the best inter- 
ests of the service, the standing and repu- 
tation of the Government officials con- 
cerned, and the welfare of the settlers who 
bear the hopes and burdens of pioneers in 
the struggle to conquer the desert, demand 
a thorough, impartial investigation of 


RESOLVED: 2. That we petition the 
Congress of the United States to make an 
official investigation of the complaints and 
charges aforesaid, by commissions or com- 
mittees who shall be independent, impar- 
tial arid in no way affiliated or connected 
with the Interior or any other Department 
of the Government.” 


The Convention and the settlers were 
satisfied because they had accomplished 
their main point of getting their forces in 
line for united action. 

The convention then proceeded to or- 
ganize the Settlers’ Irrigation Protective 
Association, elect their officers, appoint 
their committees to work in the various 
sections affected by the work of the Re- 
clamation Service officials, and prepare 
the plans and secure the funds for present- © 
ing their claims to Congress at Washing- 
ton next winter. 

All they ask is an honest investigation 
in order that past evils may be reme- 
died and plans for the future work be 
adopted that will properly protect all set- 
tlers and property rights. 


MY MYSTERIOUS PATIENT 


BY 


BETTY PARKER SMITH 


7 T WAS the first day of 


SS September. Five 
months had passed 


4% 
RA 
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since I had settled in 
V. La. and as 
my first professional 
act, had tacked up at 
the entrance of a lit- 
tle room over the village post-office my 
shingle, which read: “John Windsor, 

Each morning I arose expecting this 
day would prove my lucky one. Each 
evening I retired hoping to be aroused 
from my peaceful slumbers by a summons 
for my services. But days and nights 
numbering over a hundred came ‘and 
passed, but with them not one patient. I 
fully anticipated that the Fourth of July, 
the glorious day when “Young America” 
rejoices and celebrates, would bring me 
a few powder-burnt faces and unfortu- 
nately used fingers to care for. But no. 
The young folks of that locality were a 
careful, sturdy set of youngsters. 

On this particular night I was guilty 
of having “the blues,” for my unfortu- 
nate, miserable condition seemed to have 
just fully dawned upon me. To think 
that I, the son of the late Colonel John 
Windsor of the Bluegrass State should 
have a three months’ board and lodging 
bill staring me in the face. Already. the 
-kind-faced landlady looked at me over her 
gold-rimmed spectacles with a sad air of 
distrust. Why shouldn’t she? I knew 
she needed the money, but I was utterly 
helpless. My lately unused pocket-book 
did not even hold the price of one cold 
mint julep, and I, a Kentuckian, too. I 
was indeed desperate. I well knew any 
of the fellows in my “frat” would be glad 
to help me out, but my pride rebelled and 
kept me from calling on them. 


bey 


My gloomy thoughts were in accord 
with the weather. All day a drizzling 
rain fell, and with the dusk came a howl- 
ing, chilling wind. A sharp wind, which 
blew the unceasing rain-drops fiercely 
against the panes of my narrow office win- 
dows, and fairly shook the rickety old 
building in its intensity. 

I went over and lighted the sooty kero- 
sene lamp, and after filling my cob pipe, 
began reading “The County Banner,” by 
its uneven flickering light. Oh, the edi- 
tor of the budget of news! Between each 
paragraph I wondered how well-meaning, 
God-fearing, law-abiding citizens could 
let a man promulgate such a publication 
and live. It was more than I was capable 
of understanding. . uncharitable 
train of thoughts was soon broken by 
footsteps coming ‘slowly and heavily up 
the creaking dark stairs. Then there was 
a heavy knock at my door. ) 

“Come!” 1 exclaimed. 

“Ts the doctor in, and alone?” asked a 
deep, masculine voice. 

“Both! Come in!” I replied. 

The door opened, and over the thresh- 
old a man, masked, stepped quickly. His 
appearance indicated the intention of a 
complete disguise. His features were en- 
tirely hidden, but through the mask a 
pair of searching, cold, gray eyes peered, 
and remained steadily fixed upon me. 

“Doctor, I have come to ask you to go 
with me to attend a gentleman who is 
badly in need of medical aid.” 

“Very well. That is my business,” T 
answered, as though I had patients by the 
score. 

“There are conditions, however, in the 
employment. At a certain bend in the 
road we take, I am to blindfold you and 
lead you to your patient, who shall be 
unknown to you. Further, no questions 
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are to be asked. You shall be amply 
paid for your services. My horses are be- 
low. Do you consent?” he jerked out in 
tapid phrases. 

Words fail to convey my thoughts and 
feelings when the strange man had fin- 
ished making his unusual proposal. Be- 
wilderment, followed by a sensation akin 
to anger, arose in my half-dazed mind. 
To think that he, this stranger, should 
dare to suggest blind-folding me—that 
he would refuse to answer my questions. 
There was mystery here, and I had always 
associated mystery with crime. No, I 
would not go, and I was about to say so, 
but his words “amply paid” rang in my 
mind. Any poor devil in my condition 
would have grasped at those two words, 
and so did I. This mysterious journey 
might mean danger and even death per- 
haps. 
than I now was, and if I ever returned, I 
could pay off my debts, pack my carpet- 
bag, and journey to a less healthful cli- 
mate, where patients were more numer- 
ous. 

“T will go,” [ cried. 
start ?” 

“Immediately,” answered the stranger ; 
“there’s not a moment to lose.” 


“When do we 


I hastily caught up my medicine case, 


which, long ago filled for an emergency 


call, was ready at hand, and followed him — 


down to the street, where two saddled 
horses awaited. I was given the larger 
and we started off at a mad gallop. 

Already the village streets were de- 
serted, and we passed on into the out- 
skirts. ‘The rain and wind blew in our 
faces, and the rapid gait we were going 
made conversation, except in monosylla- 
bles, impossible. 

We had been riding for about an hour, 
when suddenly, at a bend in the road, my 
guide stopped, and jumping from his 
horse, said: “Doctor, I will blind-fold you 
now.” 

“Be kind enough to use my handker- 
chief,” I said, beginning to feel a trifle 
uneasy. 

“Certainly,” he rejoined. Then taking 
the reins from me and leading my horse, 
we rode on in silence, traveling a road ut- 
terly unknown to me. It was so dark [ 
did not know whether we were going 
north. south, east or west. Indeed, the 
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But I could not be much worse off. 


blind-fold was an unnecessary precaution. 

Presently the crumbling of leaves un- 
der the horses’ hoofs, the swish of a wet 
branch now and then across my face, the 
zig-zag course I was led, told me we had 
left the main road and were riding 


through a wood. ‘Then the splash of 
water would tell that we were crossing or 
perhaps wading up or down a stream. 
Now the hoofs of the horses would tat-too 
over a bridge. But whilst I was totally 
ignorant of my whereabouts, my compan- 
ion seemed to know well every twist and 
turn of the route. Upon his part there 
was no hesitation. He plunged forward 
with a confidence in striking contrast to 
the doubt and fear that beset me. 

On and on we rode. I began to wish 
that I had not agreed to this little game 
of blind-fold. As we plunged madly on, 
again and again I wished myself back 
safe and sound in my little dusty office. 
At last we came to a stop. 

“Your patient is here, doctor. I will 
help you dismount,” and he led the way 
up steps and across a wide gallery into 
the house. 

Then he removed the blind-fold from 
my eyes and directed me to an adjoining 
room. To my astonishment, I beheld an 
apartment the furnishings of which were 
artistic in every detail. On a low bam- 
boo cot a man of medium size reclined, 
evidently in great pain. A handkerchief 
hid his face. Tis finely shaped head was 
covered with a heavy shock of snowy hair, 
which seemed to me the whitest hair I 
had ever seen. I also noted one limb was 
much shorter than the other. The thought 
came to me that it — have wasted. 
away. 

My patient in a fow words told me. 
that while riding he was thrown from his 
horse and had broken his arm, and he de- 
sired me to set it. I was struck by his 
voice. It was soft, low and musical as 
the tones of a flute. He spoke but this 
once, and yet I was awed by the conclu- 
sion that I was in the presence of a 
notable person. There is something even 
to the blind, deaf and dumb to denote 
the presence of a strong personality, even 
though no word is uttered. And so I felt 
in the presence of the man reclining there. 

I did not allow my excited imagination 
to prevent me from thoroughly perform- 
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ing my surgical duty. I found upon 
diagnosing the injury that. my _ patient 
had a simple fracture of the radius, which 
I proceeded to set, splint and bandage, 
and then made a sling for his arm. While 
the injury was very painful, it was not 
of a serious nature, and my task was soon 
completed. My patient, who was as silent 
as though dumb during the _ operation, 
motioned me to a chair when I had fin- 
ished, and I sat down near an open win- 
dow t© await the return of my guide. 

The house must have been surrounded 
by Nature’s most beautiful flowers, as the 
midnight air was perfumed by their in- 
toxicating odors. ‘The scent of the mag- 
nolia, the jassamine and _honey-suckle 
commingled in riotous profusion. ~ 

Presently my guide returned, and in- 
vited me to partake of a light luncheon 
before we started on our ride. I thanked 
him kindly, but refused, as I recalled my 


compact to “ask no questions” and I did — 


not want my curiosity further aroused 
without the hope of satisfaction, and I 
wanted to be away from the atmosphere 
of mystery which oppressed me. 

After giving a few necessary directions 
regarding the care of the patient, I bade 
him a speedy recovery and good-night. I 
was again blind-folded, led to the horses, 
and then we departed. 

The journey homeward was over a dif- 
ferent route, and was even more tiresome 
than the coming. There were — several 
steep hills to climb, and we had to dis- 
mount in order for the horses to ascend. 
Tt was no easy task for the guide to lead 
two horses and a blind-folded doctor, so 
we proceeded very slowly. 


Again we were on level ground, and to. 
break the monotony, I inquired the time. 


“Tt is now half-past one. We shall 
reach your office at half-past two,” re- 
marked the guide calculatingly. 

Another hour. But to me it would seem 
a week. Not being accustomed to horse- 
back riding, the trip had fatigued me 
greatly. 

I was sore in every limb, wet through to 


' you are a gentleman, and I may add, in 


seen my patient’s face. 
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the skin, cold and bedraggled. I was so 
weak at times I thought I would drop 
from the saddle. 
At last we reached my office. 
““My friend, you have served me well, 
and I will pay you well. I had intended 
locking this door on leaving, but I think 


no part a coward. We are just one min- 
ute ahead of time. It is twenty-nine min- 
utes past two. Wait until that clock on 
the mantle strikes three; then remove the 
handkerchief from your eyes. Your fee [ © 
leave here on your table.” Then I heard 
the clink of gold and the scratching of a 
pen as he wrote something. 

“Good-night to you—and bye for- 
ever,” he exclaimed. 

The door slammed; he ran down the 
steps, and leaping on his horse, clattered 
down the street as if mad. 


I wiped the. beads -of- cold perspiration 
which had gathered on my forehead. The 
sounds of the horses’ hoofs became fainter 
and fainter and then died away. What an 
adventure! ‘T'o know where [ had been I 
would have given the world had I. pos- 
sessed it. To know who my patient was 
would then be easy to discover. But I did 
not know a mile of the many miles of 
the long journey. How I should like to 
have lifted the handkerchief and have 


One! Two! Three! My clock at last 
struck the hour. 

Quickly I jerked the blindfold from my 
eyes. With trembling hands I sought my 
well-earned fee. A leather bag lay be- 
fore me, and on emptying the contents— 
five hundred dollars in bright gold coins 
rolled onto the desk and floor. In gather- 
ing them up, I also picked up a piece of 
paper, a fly-leaf, on which was written in 
a bold hand. 

“Tf you could but retrace your steps to- 
night, Uncle Sam would pay you well. 
Your patient is no other than John Wilkes 
Booth, Lincoln’s assassin, who lives to . 
die a natural death.” 
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BY HAROLD 


*EADING 


HALF A ROGUE,” 


-RUEF—A JEW UNDER TORTURE 


BY 


(In all the amazing and wholesome _ revolt 
against municipal corruption that has swept this 
country like a whirlwind, there has been no 
more startling and titanic struggle than that 
which has taken place in San Francisco. The 
wildest tales of Gaboriau, Dumas or Victor 
Hugo, the cleverest detective. stories from the 
pen of Conan Doyle, pale in human interest be- 
fore the plots and counter plots that have been 
skillfully unraveled by the marvelous talent of 
Detective William J. Burns. In this article, 


**Q” gives us_a psychological study of Abraham - 


Ruef, the former political boss of San Francisco 
under the Schmitz regime, and pictures the 
methods necessary to extort information from 
this most infamous criminal in the history of 
municipal corruption. The horrible methods 
practiced were, doubtless, justified by unscru- 
pulous character of the prisoner. The informa- 
tion here given is trustworthy, but it is obvi- 
ously impracticable to reveal either the name 
of the author or the sources of his informa- 
tion.)—Editors Overland. 


N. THE remote ages, 
when Abraham, the 
patriarch, migrated 


to Canaan, the seed 
of heredity was sown 


beneficent genius of a 
Disraeli or in the sins 
of an Abraham Ruef. ‘The ghetto was 
in existence long before the Christian 
era; the persecution of the Jewry is as old 
as the ages. The race which has endured 
through the almost innumerable centur- 
ies of oppression has become great through 
the obstacles it has overcome. No other 
people possesses more in abundance the 
homely and noble virtues than do the 
Jews. Jewdom has given the world the 
product of its persecutions in great men, 
noble statesmen, splendid financiers, 


learned doctors, and if, at times, we see in 


the Jewish race another product of these 
persecutions, the men of low cunning, the 
usurer, pawnbroker and many criminals, 
the fact that they are Jews is all the more 
noticeable because they have applied the 
remarkable talents developed by centuries 
of adversity to ignoble uses. 

In this wonderful people is an element 
that frequently renders them incompre- 
hensible to the rest of mankind and differ- 
ent from them. The Jewish people are 


that is reaped in the ~ 


¢ °Q” 


of Asiatic descent, and we find some of 
their race peculiarities predominant in 
the Asiatic races. It is perhaps this very 
strain that has rendered their leaders 
among the finest and noblest men in his- 
tory, has made this people a healthful 
and stable element in our population. The 
Jewry has given us the Rothschilds, Dis- 
raeli, Offenbach, Mozart, Toby Rosenthal, 
Cremieux, Lasker, Zangwill, and _ the 
thousands upon thousands who have made 
the world a better place for their fellow- 
men because they have lived their span of 
life and have benefited mankind by their 
works. It cannot be said, however, that 


the Gentile understands the Jew any bet- 


ter to-day than in the days of Philip the 
Fair, when he tried to solve the puzzle by 
burning the Jew at the stake or whirling 
him on the cruel spikes of the wracking 
wheel. 

The Jew is a problem of centuries, and 
there must be somewhere in ‘his make-up 
an element so terribly at variance with the 
rest of mankind that throughout count- 
less ages he has been accounted an offend- 
ing enigma. 

Abraham Ruef represents this enigma 
in a marked degree. He has been the 
banker of thousands, and his usury has 
been wrung from an entire community 
who have paid unconscious and unwilling 
tribute. He is the very quintessence of 
self-conceit. He is an abnormally intelli- 
gent man, who has solved the problem of 
indirect accomplishment. LEarly in life 
he made a study of making his fellowman 
do his drudgery, willingly, cheerfully and 
unconsciously. He used the system in 
school and in college, and graduated as an 
“honor” man, but not as a man of honor. 
When he made his celebrated confession, 
he said that he dated his fall from grace 
from the time of Schmitz’s first election. 
This was not true, but it was said with 
the desire of shifting the blame on the 
man he had used as a tool. Long before 
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this, he had been distrusted, and once he 
was hissed at and denounced in a public 
hall at a political gathering. 

He is a strong man mentally, but ever 
and anon the persecution of the ages oozes 
out of him, and he cries in fear and shifts. 
It is the tortured adopting Christianity to 
escape the lash. It is the cunning of the 
Asiatic asserting itself by fawning and 
smiling, by the witty retort and the elo- 
quent speech currying favor to parry the 
blow. Ruef is sensitive to a degree. Ruef 
is vain to a degree. Ruef owes his down- 
fal! to his over-weaning appetite for 
power and pelf. 

Nearly seven years ago I saw him pace 
the floor of his office and dictate a long 
self-eulogy. At that time there was only 
a nebulous, unformed, undefined charge 
of general unworth floating about against 
him, and yet, unaccused, he defended him- 
self before an imaginary judge, and to 
clinch his argument, gave his auditors the 
details of his achievements in college. Fif- 
teen minutes after the departure of his 
hearers, he was collecting the rental from 
a dozen or more miserable little rooms 
rented to women of the half-world. 

He has the capacity of making loyal 
friends. He, by his devilish ingenuity, 
has enthralled many weak intellects, and 
to-day, from within his prison, he utilizes 
an almost hypnotic power over the ser- 
vants of other days to work his will and 
to continue on a small scale his chicanery 
and his tortuous statesmanship. _ 

This man Ruef is the man of the 
Nymphia, accused of being in the busi- 
ness of importing Japanese and Chinese 
women for unspeakable purposes, briber 
of Supervisors, petty larcenist of nickel- 
in-the-slot machine profits, politician, 
candidate for a future U. 8S. Senatorship 
(who pointed to a Guggenheim as his ex- 
cuse, as one of his race who had bought 
his seat in the Upper House), and candi- 


date for the position of chief counsel to 


the Southern Pacific Company. The hun- 

gry gorging of money and power has been 

his downfall. In as brief a manner as 

possible, I have given a resume of the 

character of a man against whom I was 

the first to begin a campaign of publicity. 
* * * * 


And yet, at this moment, I have a sort 
of compassion for him. I can see him in 


his torture chamber. Behind the _ bed 
hangs a picture of Scott in a group with 
Byron, and other of the world’s poets. In 
his hand, if you will look close, you will 
note the title of the book, ‘““Half a Rogue.” 

The irony of it! 

It is not an autobiography but a popu- 
lar novel of the day. Beside the fallen 
boss sits the elisor appointed by the court. 
The elisor is a gloomy companion. The 
battle does not rage in this room. Here 
reigns a sepulchral quiet, broken only by 
the occasiona] false mirth of the prisoner. 

He is not the impassive Ruef of other 
days. He is the apprehensive, beaten Asi- 
atic, ready to place his hand on_ the 
Christian bible or the Moslem Koran, to 
embrace Christ or Islam to escape the 
wrack—Burns. | 


* * * * 


Hugo Munsterberg, a professor of psy- 
chology in Harvard University, has re- 
cently given the world a learned treatise 
on “The Third Degree,” in one of the 
popular magazines of the day. The arti- 
cle makes very profitable reading, for it is 
a description of experimental psychology, 
the science of the association of ideas. It 
is not my purpose to more than outline 
the facts given at length by Mr. Munster- 
berg. Suffice it to say, that is now possi- 
ble by the aid of delicate electrical appar- 
atus to arrive at the guilt or imnocence 
of accused persons without having re- 
course to the brutal devices of the ordi- 
nary, every-day detective as practiced on 
the every-day criminal, through the third 


degree. 


By threats, by tortures, by the thumb- 
screw and the wrack, by every invention 
to terrify the mind, induce a nervous 
break-down or a physical repulsion so 
great that nature can with-stand no lon- 
ger, men have been induced to confess to 
crimes. The third degree, as practiced by 
the police, is a wearing out process, ac- 
companied in many instances by physical 
torture. 


* * * * 
William J. Burns does not indulge in 


physical torture. He has developed a 
system which is slower and surer. William 


J. Burns has the reputation among the ~ 


United States Secret Service of being 
slow but sure, and of never asking for the 
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arrest of a man until he is not only sure 
of his conviction, but of his going to the 
penitentiary. | 

Ruef loves his table comforts. Ruef 


likes books and conversation. He is 


therefore indulged. He is fed to such an 
extent that the gorging and the lack of 
exercise induce him to talk in his sleep. 
Every word is jotted down. Every time 
a word recurs, it is noted. A name is 
mentioned, and the patient watcher re- 
cords the dreamland whisper. The next 
night Burns enters the room to hold com- 
munion with his prisoner, to urge him to 
confess, to answer the questions suggested 
by the words of his dream babblings. Then 
he is told that he talked in his sleep. The 
next night he does not sleep, but watches 
the eyes of his guard and suffers tortures 
before tired nature asserts itself and he is 
folded to the arms of Morpheus. 

Or you may imagine insistent question- 
ings, persistent probings, based on isolated 
facts, until the brain can struggle no 
longer, and gives up its secrets. Ruef has 
fought valiantly against all these artifices 
to probe the dark depths of his duplicity, 
but always he has given up; in the end 
confessing to the one particular question, 
but to no more. 

One day he is allowed all kinds of 
privileges, a ride to the Park in an au- 
tomobile, a visit from his father and 
sister and friends. Books, flowers and 
food to his liking, a guard of his acquaint- 
ance who is pleasant. Burns himself is 
cheerful; he seems less the Nemesis whose 
nightly visits the fallen boss has come to 


dread. Burns laughs and jokes. The. 


laugh does not ring exactly true, and the 
jokes are heavy, but the change is wel- 
come. This demeanor toward the prisoner 
continues for a day or two, when sudden- 
ly all visitors are denied, flowers are 
thrown out of the window, the guard is 
changed, there are guards at the doors 


and windows, all of them are strangers, © 


and all are mute and wear threatening 
looks. The guards remain in the room 
all through the night. Every few minutes 
a face appears against the pane from the 
outside. There are whisperings and 


strange noises, and vigilant, never-closing 


eyes watch the nervous prisoner, who does 
not sleep. The next day, imagine the en- 
trance of William J. Burns, his brow dark- 
ened by a frown. He looks on the prisoner 
as one would look at a venomous snake 


‘just before crushing it with the heel. Then 


the room is filled with invective, with 
threat, with charge of treachery and with 
curses! The prisoner cringes, but finally, 
after two or three days of this kind of 
torture, of food he does not like, of utter 
silence and thunder-voiced contempt, he 
is ready to confess, and does confess. 

They have not given Ruef “the cold 
water hose, the flash of blinding light or 
the secret blow,” but they certainly have 
given him in-a refined way brutal shocks 
to terrify his imagination. 

And yet the old spirit of the bravo is 
not broken. He still retains some of the 
sang froid of his prosperity. As I write 
these lines, he is defying Burns and Heney 
—he refuses to testify, and he is bringing 
pressure to bear to force these two and the 


District Attorney to place an immunity 


contract, ratified by Judge Dunn, in the 
hands of Rabbi Nieto. He is not so 
broken but that he trafficked with justice 
in the hope of cheating San Quentin of 
its prey. He has succeeded in forcing 
the strongest elements of honest Jewry to 
come to his help. And on its knees it 
implores the prosecution to stay its hand, 
justice to hesitate in its course, Burns to 
stop his mental thumb-screws, and let 
Ruef escape, that disgrace may not fall on 
the elect, on others who are high in the 
temple, the counting house and the mar- 
ket place. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


The control of Overland Monthly has 
passed into new hands. 

Beginning with this issue we hope not 
only to maintain the present high literary 
prestige of the magazine, but to inaugu- 
rate improvements 
in the policy, vigor, 
tone and quality of 
Overland Monthly, 
and bring it to a 
position of greater 
power and popular- 
ity, not only abroad 
but at home. The 
new owners and 
editors believe that 
there is a_ large 
field for a first rate 
magazine, which 
will reflect the in- 
dustrial and liter- 
ary life of the west 
and the countries 
bordering on_ the 
Pacific. ‘The place 
of publication for 
such a magazine is 
certainly San Fran- 
cisco, the gateway 
of the great com- 
mercial highways 
to the Pacific Coast, 
Alaska, the Orient, 
South and Central 
America. 

“The publication 
to fill this field, by 
similar deduction, 
is without question 
Overland Monthly. Overland is the one 
historic magazine of the Pacific Coast 
that has stood the test of time. Founded 
almost forty years ago with Bret Harte 
as its first editor, and with such leading 
contributors as Mark Twain, Noah 
Brooks, Joaquin Miller, Ina Coolbrith, 
Charles Warren Stoddard, Overland 
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Monthly has attained prestige throughout 
the world, and this momentum is of in- 
calculable value. Overland has introduced 
to the public many popular writers, in- 
cluding Jack London, Frank Norris, Wal- 
lace Irwin, and 
others. 

Overland Month- 
ly, with its glorious 
traditions dis- 
tinctly a Western 
institution. It is 
yours. Treat Over- 
land as you should 
the staunch friend 
it has been to you, 
and to this land, 
for a period exceed- 
ing the average life 
time. 

The new editor- 
in-chief of Over- 
land Monthly is 


Wright, a journalist 
whose descriptive 
works upon _ this 
and foreign coun- 
tries enjoy great 
popularity. Mr. 
Wright is thought- 
ful, painstaking, 
conscientious. His 
work is brilliant, 
accurate, and dis- 
plays careful study 
a broad, well- 
informed mind. He 
has been very suc- 
cessful, and we believe that under his 
direction Overland Monthly will rapidly 
take its place in circulation and popularity 
with the most widely circulated magazines 
of the country. | 
Mr. Wright’s syndicate letters of travel 


have been published in every city of any 


size in the United States, and his name 


Mr. Hamilton. 
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and vigorous, breezy style are known to 
millions of readers. He has written upon 
industrial topics for the magazines which 
devote space to these subjects. Among 
the magazines in which Mr. Wright’s ar- 
ticles have appeared are the Review of 
Reviews, Pearson’s, Leslie’s, The World’s 
Work, the World ‘To-day, Scientific 
American, System, The Wide World, and 
many others. But his efforts have been 
chiefly in daily journalism, and there is no 
prominent newspaper in the United States 
to which he has not at one time or other 
contributed. His recent volume on the 
Philippines, published by A. C. McClurg 
& Co., of Chicago, has been the subject 
of special editorial comment in the largest 
and most influential dailies. We believe 
that in Mr. Wright we have an editor who 
will infuse a wide measure of popular in- 
terest and timeliness into the pages of 
Overland Monthly, while sacrificing noth- 
ing of the literary style which has won 
the magazine its reputation. Mr. Wright 
is a young man, with the best part of his 
life before him. His career has only be- 
gun, and his best efforts will be put into 
Overland. 


The “Mortality Statistics” for 1905, 
published by the Government Printing 
Office, is an interesting compilation of the 
death rate of the world, showing the most 
common causes of death to be epidemic 
and respiratory diseases. 


The recent Peace Conference at the 
Hague will make “Among the World’s 
Peace-Makers,” edited by Hayne Davis, 
an interesting book to those who care to 
know about the men who are striving at 
the Hague for universal peace. 

The Progressive Publishing Co., New 
York City. 


“Paul of Tarsus” is the title of a novel 
by Elizabeth Miller, author of “The 
Yoke.” The book is a tale of the early 
Christians, well told in a powerful, dra- 
matic manner. The illustrations are by 
Andre Castaigne. 


“The House of the Vampire,” by George 
Sylvester Viereck, is the story of an au- 
thor, The Vampire, who has the strange 
faculty of appropriating, through some 
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psychological influence, which he has cul- 
tivated to its extreme, the most desired 
traits of other men and leaving them be- 
reft. From a writer he drains his plots; 
from an artist her ability. Strangely, he 
exerts upon his subjects a terrible influ- 
ence. ‘The mad house and physical degen- 
eration follow the spell. A powerful but 
morbid tale, that might have been written 
by Oscar Wilde and inspired by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Professor Hugo Mun- 
sterberg, Professor of Psychology at Har- 
vard, would be interested. (Moffat, Yard 
& Company.) 


“Yolande of Idle Isle,” by Charles Van 
Norden, is a “dandy” story, laid pictur- 
esquely in the Bermuda. Nothing quite 
so delicious has come out since “Narcis- 
sus.” The setting is epic, the characters 
charming, and the interest of the reader 
held in every paragraph. (D. Appleton 
& Company.) 


“Madame de Stael to Benjamin Con- 
stant,” a series of absorbingly interesting 
letters hitherto unpublished. Translated 
from the French by Charlotte Harwood. 
That the book pulsates with human inter- 
est need scarcely be told, and that the work 
is polished and informative. (A. P. Put- 
nam Sons. ) 


Wagner’s Rheingold, as retold by Oliver 
Huckle, a dramatic poem by Richard Wag- 
-ner, freely translated into poetic narrative 
form, presenting the story of the “Ring” 
in the clear, strong manner of the origi- 
nal. ,Thomas G. Cromwell & Co.) 


“The Bible as Good Reading,” by Sena- 
tor Albert J. Beveridge. Strong, interest- 
ing, informative, helpful, and not a bit 
heavy. It is not a literary analysis of the 
Bible, but a powerful and entertaining es- 
say, which shows the Bible as the greatest 
compilation of human interest matter in 
all the world. (Henry Altemus Co.) 


“Blue Ocean’s Daughter,” by Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, is simply a thrilling 
story of love and adventure on the high- 
seas. The plot is laid in the time of the 
American revolution. (Moffat, Yard & 
Company.) | 
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NEW OIL WELLS AT MONTEREY 


BY BURTON WALLACE 


‘ae GING oil from be- 
aes neath the earth’s sur- 
Gye face is no longer an 
experiment or specu- 

but by long 
years of experience in 
scientific and practi- 
eal work, the oil in- 
dustry has been reduced to a manufactur- 
ing business the same as the gold-produc- 
ing, coal-producing and water-supplying 
industries. 

So many oil fields have been discovered, 
developed and are now giving up a large 
daily product that it is only necessary to 
apply the proper tests in order to find and 
develop new wells. All the _ geological 
conditions favorable to the production of 
oil (so far as drilling is concerned), are 
present in the immediate area southeast 
of Monterey. 

Exhaustive reports covering many years 
of investigation have been made by W. T. 
Griswold and M. J. Munn, of the United 
States Geological Survey, and C. W. 
Knox, of Vista Del Rey, Monterey 
County, California, is now applying the 
tests made by the geologists to the terri- 
tory in his neighborhood, which has been 
proven to have much oil-bearing strata. 

A few sentences from the _ geologists’ 
statements apply so closely to the region 
of Vista Del Rey that it is much like re- 
writing history when I quote a comparison 
with the conditions in the Appalachian 
(Pennsylvania) oil fields: 

“The rocks from which the oil and gas 
of the Appalachian fields are derived are 
of sedimentary origin. They are porous 
rocks, principally sandstones, embedded 
in and underlain by a great thickness of 
shale. Below the shale are limestone beds. 
Sandstones are numerous; they lie ap- 
proximately parallel to one another and 
occupy a section in the geologic column of 
more than 2,000 feet. The oil-bearing 
sandstones vary greatly in composition 
and texture. The upper or younger sands 


are usually white, some being of uniform 
texture, and others containing lens-shaped 
bodies of conglomerate in which the sep- 
arate pebbles are of considerable size. 
The older or lower beds are of brown or 
reddish sandstone, and are usually more 
uniform in texture. 

“In general, the Appalachian oil fields 
occupy the bottom and western side of a 
large spoon-shaped structural trough. 
Each important sandstone bed underlies 
many square miles of territory, usually in- 
cluding a number of counties. They have 
been traced from point to point by means 
of the drill, until the limits of the differ- 
ent beds are fairly well-known. In some 
localities two or more sands produce oil. 
Usually, however, the lowest sand is the 
most prolific. It often happens that gas 
is produced from a number of sands in 
one locality. 

“The areas which have produced oil 
and gas have been of all sizes and shapes, 
and the depth of productive wells ranges 
from 100 to 4,000 feet. It has been no- 
ticed, however, that in many cases the 
area of oil production is in the form of a 
belt extending for a number of miles and 
having but slight width compared to its 
length. The direction of these belts of 
productive territory is parallel to the prin- 
cipal geologic folds of the region. 

“The places of accumulation are: (1) 
In dry rocks the principal points of ac- 


cumulation of oil will be at or near the 


bottom of the synclines or at the lower 
point of the porous medium, or at any 
point where the slope of the rock is not 
sufficient to overcome the friction, such as 
structural terraces or benches. (2) In 
porous rocks completely saturated the ac- 
cumulation of both oil and gas will be in 
the anticlines or along level portions of 
the structure. Where the area of porous 
rocks is limited, the accumulation will oc- 
cur at the highest point of the porous 
medium, and where areas of impervious 
rock exist in a generally porous, stratum 
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the accumulation will take place below 
such impervious stop, which is really the 


top limit of the porous rock. (3) In por- 


ous rocks that are only partly filled with 
water the oil accumulates at the upper 
limit of the saturated area. This limit 
of saturation traces a level line around 
the sides of each structural basin, but the 
height of this line may vary greatly in ad- 
jacent basins and in different sands of 
the same basin. 

“Partial saturation is the condition 
most generally found, in which case ac- 
cumulations of oil may occur anywhere 
with reference to the geologic structure; 
it is most likely, however, to occur upon 
terraces or levels, as these places are 
favorable to accumulation in both dry 
and saturated rocks. 

“Under all conditions, the most prob- 
able locations for the accumulation of 
gas are on the crests of anticlines. Small 
folds along the side of a syncline may hold 
a supply of gas, or the rocks may be so 
dense that gas cannot travel to the anti- 


NEW OIL WELLS 


AT MONTEREY. 523 


cline, but will remain in volume close to 
the oil. 

‘“‘Practical application of principles 
governing the accumulation of oil and its 
production by modern methods shows the 
importance of a knowledge of all the fac- 
tors governing accumulation in any at- 
tempt to locate oil territory. These are 
the porosity of the reservoir rock, the geo- 
logic structure, and the degree of satura- 
tion by water. ‘The first can be deter- 
mined only by the drill; the second, under 
favorable conditions, can be determined by 
careful geologic work on the surface, and 
the third by the drilling of a few test 
wells. Knowledge of the first and third 
factors is absolutely necessary for a cor- 
rect interpretation of what is shown by 
the map of the surface structure. For in- 
stance, in an area where two or more 
sands are productive, the map may show 
producing wells on the anticlines along 
the steep slopes and also in the bottom of 
the synclines, the productive area not ap- 
pearing in any way to conform to the 
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DERRICK AND BUILDINGS ON OIL GROUND, NEAR DEL MONTS HEIGHTS. 
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Cc. W. KNOX’S STEAM DRILLER TO BORE 1,000 FEET FOR OIL AT VISTA DEL REY. 


structure; but if the top of the water in 
each of the sands be taken into considera- 
tion it will be seen that the sand produc- 
ing oil on top of the anticline is wet, the 
one from which the oil is taken in the 
trough of the syncline is dry, and the 
one producing along the slope is saturated 
with water up to a certain level, with 
the oil immediately above. 

“Various rock formations which appear 
at the surface within the Appalachian oil 
fields, as well as the underlying strata 
that have been pierced by the drill, are of 
sedimentary origin—that is, they were 
laid down as sediments in a body of water. 
The sediments laid down in this body of 
water varied according to the conditions 
of the sea. ‘These deposits consist of 
shales, sandstones, limestones and coals. 
Fine soft shale results from the erosion of 
a much weathered and deeply disintegrated 
land surface. The lime and magnesia of 
the soil are washed out and carried to the 
sea in solution. Myriads of animals living 
in the sea have formed their shells and 


bones from the lime and magnesia in sea ~ 
water, and on dying, left large deposits of 
these materials, which have been cemented 
together, forming limestones. Those lime- 
stones which carry marine forms, such as 
shells, were probably laid down in still 
water and in smooth, even sheets over 
large areas. For this reason they are 
probably the best strata to be used as 
geologic markers for the formations of oil 
bearing strata.” 

Mr. Knox has sunk two or three water 
wells in his locality, but the fluid coming 
from them is so impregnated with gas and 
oil that it is unfit for household purposes. 
He has much of the necessary machinery 
on the ground for going down further ; 
and considering that his wells are less 
than one mile from the great harbor of 
Monterey Bay, it is apparently only a 
question of combining proper manufactur- 
ing methods with active business manage- 
ment and a moderate amount of capital, 
to develop a new oil field right at tide- 
water. 
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AS stood absolutely and 
unquestionably supreme 
in its field for 121 years--because it. is 
the most. trustworthy and highest grade 
brewing in the world--ALL THE. TIME. 


Evans 


S to-day what it has always been-- 
THE BEST ALE IN THE WORLD, and 
ad no expense will ever be spared to keep it 
a so. It. will never have to fear any 
settle it so as the WASHING and| | 
the foundation of its success. 


PYLE’S PEARLINE. 


C.H. EVANS & SONS, Establi 
The work will be done WELL=EASILY=SAFELY and| | Bottling woe 
YOU'LL HAVE A GRATEFUL SERVANT] Hudson, New York 


REMARKABLE 
INVENTION| | CUMBERLAND 


AN INSTRUMENT THAT IMPROVES S. W. Cor. Broadway at, 54th Street, 
AND STRENGTHENS 
EYESIGHT NEAR THEATRES, 


Spectacles May Be Abandoned SHOPS AND 


CENTRAL PaRK 
This instrument, which the inventor has pat- 


ented, is called ‘‘Actina’’—a trade-mark word. ee New 
In the treatment of eye diseases the inventor 2 ’ 
of “Actina’”’ claims that there is no need for 25 Modern 
cutting or drugging the eye in treating most g 
forms of disease. Cata- 52 aad 
aie growths ave een =: 
vision improve or re- 
stored by this new and ireproof 


more humane method. 
‘‘Actina’’ has been tested 
in thousands of cases and 
mi has effected marvelous re- 
oa? sults, many paohia testifying that it saved their 
eyesight. So confident are the owners that this 

device is an instrument of great merit, that 
; they will give absolutely a free trial. They want 
: { every one interested to make a thorough inves- 
tigation and a personal test of ‘‘Actina.’’ One 
will be sent on trial, postpaid, so that any per- 
son can give it a test. 

They issue a book—a Treatise on Disease— 
which tells all about ‘‘Actina,’’ the diseases it 
will remove, what others think of it, what mar- 
velous results it has effected, and all about the 


responsibility of its owners—all will be sent ab- SEND FOR BOOKLET 


solutely free upon request. This book should be 
in the home of every family. Address Actina Under the management of HARRY P. STIMSON, formerly with 
Appliance Co., Dept. 68 R., 811 Walnut street, Motel Imperial, New York; R. J. BINGHAM, formerly with Hotel 


Kansas City, Mo. Woodward. 


Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York. 

Close to 5th Ave. 
and Subway 
and accessible to 
all surface car 
lines. Transient 
rates $2.50 with 
Bath and up. Al, 
outside rooms. 


Special rates for 
summer months. 
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“MARKS A NEW ERA IN LIFE INSURANCE.” 
Meets the Views of Careful Providers.” 


Best Quality—Low Price.”? ‘*‘ None as Good.” 


This is what Prudential Field Managers say of the 


NEW LOW COST POLICY 


The Prudential 
Rates Lowest 


Consistent with Liberality and Safety, Offered by 
Any Company of Corresponding Size, Importance 
and Responsibility Throughout the World. 


A Common Sense Policy 


Meeting the Demand for Cheaper and Plainer 
Life Insurance. 


DEFINITE COST— DEFINITE BENEFITS DEFINITE RETURNS 
Every Feature Absolutely Guaranteed 


Opportunities in Selling this Popular New 
petnary Policy. Write Direct to Us Todav. 
Address Dept. 21 


THE A e ru ent! ad 
“STRENGTH OF | 


Insurance Co. of America 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? Splendid | 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


Home Office : 
NEWARK, N. J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 


of | 

| Send us your age nearest birthday, and see what $1 a week will -buy in Life Insurance for you. 
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THANKSGIVING 
DINNER 


is not complete, without 


PUDDING 


Made from 
SELF-RISING B. B. B. FLOUR 


A pudding that leaves no sad memories 


PLUM PUDDING 

ee Stir one cup raisins into 2 
ms cups Allen’s Boston Brown 
Bread Flour and add 1-2 
cup New Orleans Molasses, 


; 1 cup sweet milk, 1 egg, 1 
: teaspoonful cloves and 1-2 
: a nutmeg grated. Steam as 
4 directed for Boston Brown 

Bread. 

a ac gy Prunes or Figs may be used instead of 


ALLEN’S B. B. B. FLOUR. COMPANY 
Pacift ic Coast Factory, San Jose, Cal. 


‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating” 


J 
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Continental Building and Loan. 
Association 


of California 
ESTABLISHED 1889. 


Subscribed Capital . . . $15,000,000 
Paid-in Capital . ... . 3,000,000 
Profit and Reserve Fund . . . 450,000 
Monthly Income, over .. . 200,000 


ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to 
make loans on improved property, the mem- 
bers giving first liens on real estate as 
security. To help its stock holders to earn 
from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their 
stock, and to allow them to open deposit 
accounts bearing interest at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum. 


Church near Market Street, 
San Francisco. 
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A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


| ORIENTAL CREAM, or Magical Beautifier 


Removes Tan, 
Freckles, Moth Patches, 
Rash, and 
eases and every 
blemish on 
beauty, 
fies detection. It 
has stood the 
test of 58 years, 
and is so harm- 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
: properly made. 


PURIFIES 
as well as As 
Beautifies 


terfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. 
Sayre said to a 
lady of the haut- 
ton (a patient): 
| “As you ladies will use them, I recommend 
‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all 
the skin preparations.’’ 
For sale by all Drug 
Dealers in the United 
rope. 
Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder | 


An ideal antiseptic toilet powder for infants 
and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Relieves 
% skin irritation, cures sunburn and renders an 
excellent complexion. 
| Price, 25 cents per box by mail. 


sts and Fancy Goods 
tates, Canada and Bu- 


GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes 
superfluous hair without Injury to the skin. 
ce, $1.00 per bottle by mail. 
) FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St 
| New York. | 


and de- 


Accept no coun- | 
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WHY THE PRUDENTIAL CHANGED ITS 
PLAN OF DOING BUSINESS. 


“The Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica has changed to a non-participating basis be- 
cause it believes that the man who buys life in- 
surance to-day wants a policy at the lowest 
possible cost, with the best protection that 
money will purchase. 

Former United States Senator John F. Dry- 
den, president of The Prudential, thus stated 
the reasons for The Prudential’s change in its 
plan of doing business. 

“The company has taken this course believing 
that the general public now prefers low life in- 
Surance rates with liberal guarantees, rather 
than higher rates with estimated dividends. 

‘‘We believe our new non-participating pol- 
icy meets these demands and that it will be 
found equal to if not better than any other pol- 
} icy now offered to the public. It is issued in 
amounts from $1,000 up, and contains the entire 
contract, everything in the policy being guaran- 
teed. It is a great success. 

“In The Prudential’s office and field adminis- 
tration,’’ President Dryden continued, ‘‘many 
important improvements have been introduced, 
the effect of which will be to further reduce the 
expense-rate and bring about economies in 
management in other directions. This is in 
strict conformity with the company’s established 
plan for many years, each succeeding year indi- 
cating progress and success, aS measured by 
the most rigid standard of sound economy. 

‘During 1906 The Prudential’s general ex- 
pense rate, exclusive of taxes, was the lowest in 


the company’s history, the reduction being nia 


ly three per cent of the premium income. 

“The Prudential has the well-earned reputa- 
tion of thorough familiarity with every detail of 
office and field administration, and its complex 
business, financial, actuarial, medical and other 
experience now extends over more than three 
decades. Every precaution is employed to safe- 
guard the interests of policyholders against the 
admission of inferior risks, and the question of 
quality alone determines the business policy of 
the company. 

“The Prudential has now over 7,000,000 poli- 
cies in force, and its new low-cost non-par- 
ticipating policy is one of the best-selling poli- 
cies The Prudential has ever issued. Prudential 
agents all over the country are handling the 
new policy with great success and reporting big 
business. 

‘“In a table just published, The Prudential 
compares its new low rates with the average 
rates of one hundred and two life insurance 
companies of the world. The comparison is ex- 
ceedingly instructive, and graphically empha- 
sizes the assertion that the new rates of The 
Prudential are the lowest, consistent with liber- 
ality and safety, offered to the public by any 
company of corresponding size, importance and 
responsibility in either the United States or 
Europe. 

of the new policy will be sent, 
free of cost, to any person sending age and 
occupation to The Prudential, Newark, N. J., 
and we believe that upon comparison it will be 
found there is no policy in the world equal to 
the new policy of The Prudential.’’ 


ire you going to St. Louis? 
| sb ngs HAMILTON js delightful place in the Best Resi- 
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UNITED GLASS WORKS 
Ornemental Glass of all kinds. 115 TURK ST. 


S. F. 
ART MOSAICS 


Phone Franklin 1763. H. R. Hopps, Prop. 
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Free Sample of Toxico Mailed to any Address 


TOXICO, the great discovery for ASTHMA, .HAY FEVER, BRONCHITIS, 
and CATARRH, has cured thousands of the most stubborn cases. It makes no 
difference how long you have been suffering from any of these diseases, or how 
severe the climatic conditions are where you live, TOXICO WILL CURE YOU. 

If you have experimented with other treatments and have failed to find a cure, do 
not be discouraged, but try at our expense this truly meritorious remedy. 

This marvelous remedy is a scientific compound discovered by a professor of the 
Vienna University, Austria. —TOXICO is an internal treatment, pleasant to take, 
and does not derange the stomach, as the dose is only 6 drops in a small wine- 
glass of water. GUARANTEED under the Pure Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 
1906. 


Read these letters from CURED PATIENTS 


A CASE OF CATARRH OF LONG 
STANDIN 
Dec. 81st, 1906. 


HAD ASTHMA ATTACKS ONCE 
A WEE 


Toxico Laboratory: Dec. 3d, 1906. 
Gentlemen: | Proof beyond | Toxico Laboratory: 
I had a very’ severe case of ca- Gentlemen: 
tarrh of long standing. On waking; 4 doubt that I get asthma once a week regu- 
in the morning I would have to larly and I have to vomit and 
clear my throat, and a hard lump TOXICO cough; my eyes get blood red and 
about "the size of the end of your ‘ a swell up. Your free sample did 
thumb would come from my 1s & positive not help me much, as have 


throat. Now, after using your asthma a long time. You may 
Toxico treatment, this lump has; cure for these send me a month’s treatment, and 
nearly disappeared, and the con- I hope it will cure me. 


tinual ringing in my right ear has diseases. I remain 
sntirely ceased. I am well satis- FORREST G eg 
fied. Yours These extracts Kutztown, Pa. 
713 N. 19th St., Birmingham, Ala. are from 
original letters Reag this letter, received more 
than three months later: 
HAD HAY FEVER FOR 26{ on file in our - March 20th, 1907. 
rs: 
Sept. 13th 1906. offices I have not had an asthmatic at- 
Toxico Laboratory Sirs dh tack since I received your first 
I have had hay cite for 26 years,| 20 ave been bottle—that is, after I had taken 
and no one knows what I have l d f Toxico for two weeks. I used to 
suffered. My head and eyes have; S€ ected from have attacks every week. My ap- 
bothered me so much sent I have th ds petite improved, and I am now 
had to stay in a dark room. Noth- ousan strong and open chested, and can 


ing gave me any relief ‘until I tried im} take part in athletic mes. I 
Toxico. and since I have taken of similar ones cheerfully recommend ‘Hoxivo to all 


your wonderful medicine I have which we sufferers, and will answer all ques- 
not been bothered once. Excuse tions about the effect of your rem- 
me for not answering sooner, but receive daily edy. I hope this will direct a suf- 
I have been very busy since my| | aerve ferer to your wonderful remedy. 
hay fever has been cured. I st 
Yours respectfully, 
MRS. CLARAH KELLER, Kutztown, Pa. 


Elyria, Ohio. Route 3. | 


Send right now for a free eile of TOXICO before you forget it. Address 
THE TOXICO LABORATORY, 544 Townsend B’ld’g, New York City. 
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FRED'K B. VOLZ MRS. HELEN FREESE 


Volz & Freese 


Importers of works of art, 


Present some odd, quaint and 
beautiful things from the art 
centers of the world: Original 
Oil Paintings, Ivory, Miniature 
Carved Ivory, Art Furniture, 
Bric-a-Brac, Curios, Bronzes, 
Statuary, Old Capo Di Monte, 
Antique Rouen, Chelsea, 
Lowestoft, Bristol, Etc., with 
prices that are attractive. 


An exceptional opportunity for wedding presents 


947-949 Van Ness Avenue 


Telephone 2917 FRANKLIN 


18672 1902 


40 Years Test 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Is Unequalled for 
Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE. 


Send FREE SAMPLE, or 15c. in 
stamps for a full box. 
tro-Silicon Soap has equal merits. 
SILICON 30 Cliff St., New York, 
Grocers and Druggists sell it. 


CALIFORNIA PROMOTION BOY 


From Pierce Premier Herd of Holsteins 


~ 


Prize Bull offered by the California Promotion Committee for 
the best display of products from a single irrigated farm. 
National Irrigation Congress, Sacramento, Sept., 1907. 
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DOF MODELB 


Model B Bull Dog Suspenders 


Outwear Three Ordinary Kinds. Dependable--give with every 
move--lively rubber, gold gilt metal parts. . 
For man or youth--light, heavy or extra heavy--extra long (no e x- 
tra cost). The best suspenders for every need. Ask your dealer. If 

he cannot supply you, we will, postpaid, for 50c 
HEWES @ POTTER Largest Suspender makers in the world. 
Dept. 895 87 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
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| A Palatial Train for Particular People 
Through im 
Three Days from Los Angeles to Chicago 


Via Salt. Lake Route, Union Pacific and North Western, through Salt. Lake City, Odgen 
and.Omaha. All agent.s from San Francisco South sell ticket.s to the East. via the Salt 
Lake Route. Your patronage is solicited for this superb train. 


| FA. WANN, Genl. Traffic Manager; T.C. PECK, Gen. Pass. Ag 
LOS ANGELES | 
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Genuine Hand=-Woven with orders 
indian Basket FREE 


4 Handkerchiefs 


$2.00 Value for $1.00. 


These beautiful handkerchiefs are 
genuine hand drawnwork on fine 
linen lawn; 11 inches square. As- 
sorted designs as illustrated. No. A, 
40c; B, very sheer, 50c; C and D, 30c 74 
each. Our special introductory offer, & 
all four handkerchiefs illustrated, * 
sent postpaid for only $1.00. War-* 
ranted genuine handwork. 


GENUINE CORAL 

NECKLACE 20c 
Special Half Price Sale. J 
These 2 NECKLACES for $1 | 


Warranted: 
best imported rich color 
ae) coral. For limited time 
the following sizes at half regular prices: 16-in. Necklace, 
twig coral, like inside illustration, with clasp. regular 40c, for 
20c ; 56-in. ‘Fan Chain, 42c; 16-in. Necklace of genuine round 
coral beads, like cut, regular $1.75, for 85c; both necklaces 
as illustrated for $1.00. , 


Genuine $2.00 Turquoise $1.00 
BIRTH STONE FOR DECEMBER : 


The world’s finest turquoise is mined in New 
Mexico; hence we can sell it at half jewelers’ 
prices. A beautiful azure turquoise with ex- 
quisite matrix vein mar’ ‘ngs, like cut, weight 
m about l carat, regular price $2.00, special offer, 
to introduce, each $1.00. Warranted to keep 
color; otherwise cheerfully exchanged. Each 
gem under our warranty. Our art catalog of 
Native Gems, such as Fire Opals, Amethysts, 
Arizona Rubies, Topaz, etc., in colors, free on request. 


THE SWASTIKA—This emblem has been used by the 
Navajo Indians for ages as an amulet of good luck, and 
from this originated the present Swastika fad. We sell only 
the original hand-made Swastika, in solidsilver and gold— 
no cheap imitations, which are unworthy of this beautiful 
historic emblem. Our circular giving the history and 
meaning ofthe Swastika sent free on request. We make 
the following special offers; illustrations are actual size: 


SOLID SILVER 
TURQUOISE-SET SWASTIKA 50c 


This brooch is the original hand-made Indian 
Swastika, solid silver, hand-hammered with 
Indian characters, and mounted with genuine 
sky blue turquoise ; *% inch wide, as illustrat- 
ed. Good 75c value; our special price, 50c. 
Waist set of four for $1.75. Same brooch 
without turquoise, 35c; 4 for $1.25. Same 
thing in % in. scarf pin, turquoise set, 35¢c; 
unset, 25c. 


GOLD FILIGREE 
FURQUOISE-SET SWASTIKA $ 4-00 


This Swastika brooch is solid 16k gold, ex- 
quisitely hand-made in gold filigree by our 
expert Mexican workers; a work of art, very 
dainty, yet strong. Set with genuine fine 
blue turquoise ‘birth stone for December), 
showing prettily against the gold, % inch 
wide, like cut. Worth $3.75. Our special 
price, each $3.00. Waist set of four for 
obs Same thing without turquoise, $2.50; 4for $9. Same 
thing in yg-inch scarf pin, turquoise set, $2.50; unset, $2.35. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


illustration) 
100-page Art Catalog of Mexican Drawnwork, 
Indian Rugs, Baskets, Pottery, 6 cents. 


The FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. DL11, Mesilla Park, W.M. 
largest Retailers Indian-Mexican Handicraft in the Worid 


Greatest Possible Service 
for Least Possible Expense 


This fact has been thoroughly demon- 
strated by 16,000 users all over the world. 
A car that provides all the enjoyment 
there is in automobiling, all the time, 
at an expense so small-that almost any 
family can afford it. Theaverage 
expense to maintain the 


SINGLE 
CYLINDER 


AUTOMOBILE 


is less than that of a horse and buggy. 
Equally dependable, with many times 
the service. An ideal family car good 
pots ears ofservice. The oldest Cadillacs 
e are still running as well as ever. 
thea practical and economical for all- 
the-year use, for business and pleasure— 
simple and efficient. We prove all these 
claims in our 64-page booklet, entitled 


“The Truth about the Automobile and 
What it Costs to Maintain One” 


by actual results in figures, given by users of 164 
cars, operated under every road and weather condi- 
tion. Mailed free—write at once for Booklet No. 22 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 


Learn Fundamental Thinking 
and The Scientific Interpretation of Life 


The sum of all scientific knowledge forms a Network of Facts 
and principles, which properly understood, will guide you to the 
TRUTH in every field of enquiry. 


PARKER H. SERCOMBE Sociologist 
Instructor of Impersonal Philoso- 
phy based on the Unity and In- 
ter-Relationship on all Knowledge 


A course of six lessons by mail or in class will enable you to al- 
ways choose the correct point of view on every subject and thus 
go far towards systematizing your thoughts and guiding your 
judgment. 


No application will be considered unless itis accompanied by a 


sample essay of not more than two hundred words containing the 


applicant's best thought on his favorite subject. 

I do not personally accept pay for my service—all fees from 
pupils being turned over to trustees, the fund to go toward found- 
ing a Rational School of Life and Thought. 


For terms address 


Parker H. Sercombe, 2238 Calument Avenue, Chicago, Ili. 
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BISHOP FURNITURE C0, GRAND, 


SHIP ANYWHERE ‘‘ON APPROVAL’’ allowing furniture in your 
home five days, to be returned at our expense and money refund- 
ed if not perfectly satisfactory and all you expected. 

WE PREPAY FREIGHT to all points east of the Mississipi River 
and north of Tennessee line, allowing freight that far tow 
points beyond. When answering this advertisement please state 
what articles you are interested in and we will quote you prices 
freight prepaid to your station. 


$35.50 [not $55.00] 

$24.76 (not $36) 
Buys this handsome, high-grade 
Dining Extension Table No. 626 
(worth $36), made of select fig- 
Buys this No. 1255 genuine Leather Couch (worth $45.00). Has beau- °F .o7) Smish. Top 48 inches in 
tiful Quartered Oak frame. full Turkish spring construction, Has 
leather and filling. Extra large and comfortable. Length 78 inches, feet y nd cary claw 
width 32 inches. eet. 


WE FURNISH 
HOMES 
HOTELS CLUBS, 
HOSPITALS 


Buys this beautiful ‘“Napoleon’’ Bed 
No, 849 (worth $55 00) in Mahogany 
or Oak. Dresser to ate. omy 
dreds of pieces in our large 

CATALOG. Mailed on request. $28.75 (not $45) 


rere 


BUILDINGS 
COMPLETE 


4 19.75 buys this No. 694 Hand- $1 0.50 


some Mission Bookcase 

(worth $30.00). You save $11.25 buys this large, beautiful and 
because we ship Direct on Appro- t Missi Writing Desk 
$34.75 [not $50.00] vin | 00 of nial Rocker No. 1275 (worth $40), 
nish. Has adju e shelves an 
heavy glass doors with artistic | Quartered Qak, any finish. Height covered with best genuine leather. 
576, aieats $50,00). Made of select lattice design. Height 55 inches. 42 in. Width 30 in. You save Has quartered Oak or Mahogany 

; Width, 44 in. $5.25 by ordering Direct. finish rockers, full Turkish spring 


Quartered Oak, ‘any finish. French 
Bevel Mirror 24x18 inches. Length 56 Our FREE CATALOG shows over 1000 pieces of fashionable Furniture. seat and back. An ornament and 
Gem of luxury and comfort in 


; Everything from the cheapest that is good to the best made. 
inches. Scores of other Buffets, Side- Write tor today. 
catalog OP FURNITURE CO., 78-90 lona St, Grand Rapids, Mich, any home. 


$22.50 [not $40] 7 ‘ 


buys this large, luxurious Colo- 


boards, Tables and Chairsin FREE BiSHO styles a 


i | A STORY OF 


Called Back Tremendous Power 
by as won world-wide fame by this 


story. The plot is unusual, but natural. The charac- 

ters are the real men and women as they exist in the 
world, not the impossible kind of cheap fiction. The hero 
and heroine are of such lofty type that no boy or girl, man 
or woman, unless dead to all the tender sentiments of the 
human soul, can read this book without receiving an inspira- 
tion. No one can read “CALLED BACK” and not know 
that there is such a thing as pure unselfish love. 
“CALLED BACK” is a master-piece of English as well 
as fiction. It enriches both heart and mind. It is a 
story so sweet and enchanting that it ought to be in 
every home. We are printing an advertising edi- 
tion of 50,000 copies, in good clear type, for free 
distribution. Let us send you a copy. 


Absolutely FREE and Postpaid Vick 
We do this to advertise Vick’s Magazine, Publ’g tn 
which was established over 30 years ago 508 Vick BI 


Dansville, N. VY. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me 
free and postpaid 
the advertising’ edition 
of “Called Back, by 
Hugh Conway, and a sam- 
ple copy of Vick’s Magazine. 
- Jt is understood that I am 
under no obligation to subscribe 
and that no charge whatever is to 
be made for any ‘sample copies 
mailed to my address, but if I so de- 


by that great lover of flowers and 
mankind, James Vick. 


je is a large Illus- 
Vick’s Magazine trated Family 
journal, with colored covers, 
and contains many helpful 


departments and the most 
fascinating literature. 


We know you will like both the book and the magazine. Please 

let us pend you a sample copy of Vick’s Magazine and the 

advertising edition of the book absolutely free and pre- 
aid. Just send your name and address on a postal, or 

a _ sire, I may take advantage of your spe- 


the accompanying coupon. 
cial six months’ trial subscription offer. 


Vick Publishing Company 


508 Vick Block, Dansville, N. Y. 


County or R. F. D. State | 


xXx 
Y.M.G.A. 
PUBLIC 
Hugh 
ev™. 
Tins 
| oe 
| Ho \ pe 
our 


BEKI ins 
SHIPPERS © GOODS 


DTREDUCED RATES 
é 
- 


| 968 Broadway, Oakland . 


Household goods shipped to and from the East and South at 
| . reduced rates 


San Francisco Chicago 


MAIL ORDER MEN AND PUBLISHERS 

DOUBLE your returns with the Money Mailer. 
Brings cash with the order. The best advertising 
novelty on the market. 1 doz. samples 10 cents 
postpaid. 

Paper folding Boxes and Watlnivest Signs a 
specialty. Write us for prices. 


R. LINDLEY PAPER BOX CO. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


MONEY 
MAILER 


GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER 


An ideal, antiseptic toilet powder for infants 
and adults. Equisitely perfumed. Cures skin 
troubles and keeps the complexion in an excel- 
lent condition. Mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
per box. T. HOPKINS, proprietor. 


37 Great Jones St., New York City. 


Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, 
Rosewood or Transparent 


FOR OLD OR NEW FLOORS, FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 
Wears like cement—Dries over night with Bril- 
liant Gloss. Contains no Japan or Shellac. Write 
at once for Free Booklet, Color Card and List of 
Dealers. TRIAL CAN FREE (send 10c. to pay 
postage). Enough for a Chair, Table or Kitchen 
Cabinet. Address: ‘“FLOOR-SHINE” CoO., 
ST. LO , MO. 


Hale Bros., Agents, San Francisco, 
Hamburger Sons, Los Angeles. 
if, or are a dealer wine for the Agency. 


Los Angeles 


Social requirements 
and the obligations of 
the home will be met 
promptly on time all 
the time if you place 
your dependence upon 
the Lady Elgin—a 
new Elgin for woman- 
kind. 


Illustration actual size of watch. 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed ; all 
jewelers have them. Send for “The Watch,” 
a story of the time of day. 


ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH co. 
ELQIN, ILL. 


2 
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Smallest 

Watch 

Made | 

in | 

America 
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SKY ENAMEL 
Every Woman 
S\N and should know 
MARVEL Whirling Spray 
nal Syringe. 
\\ The and Suction. Best~ 
SES Safest — Most Con- 
Ask your druggist forit instantly 
If he cannot supply the WJ 
MARVEL, accept no 
other, but send for 
illustrated book—sealed. Itgives Wp, 

full particulars and directions in- 
valuable toladies. MARVEL CO, 


» 
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Five One 


58. 65, 70, 82 and 88 Notes in One Instrument. 


‘Would You Buy a 65-Note Piano? 


Then Why Buy a 65-Note Player When 
You Can Get One With 88 Notes? 


Why The 
Apollo Player Piano 
Is the Best: | 


It Has the Great This unique and 
Transposing important device 
Mouthpiece = Changes the music 
to any key to suit the voice or ac- 
companying instrument, and pre- 
vents the annoyance caused by the 
chrinking or swelling of the music 

cian rolls.. No other player piano in 

ee the world has this mouthpiece. 


ItPlays88 Notes This wide range permits the proper performance 
the of the greater musical compositions and imparts to 
sano meyHoare’ each one the mass of tone color absolutely neces- 
sary for an artistic interpretation. No other player piano in the 
world has this 88-note range. 3 
Its Stroke on the This fact insures to the Apollo Player Piano an ex- 
Piano KeyIs Like pression that is really human, and that never can 
the Human Stroke be obtained in those player pianos where the 
neumatic finger is made to push the piano hammer upward 
ows of the fulcrum. 
It is Easily Operated, Durably Beyond all question its valuable fea- 
Built, Beautifully Finished tyres, not possessed by any other, make 
the Apollo Player Piano the best in the world for the musical home. 
It comprises five scales in one case—58, 65, 70, 82 and 88 notes. 


We Make More Player Piano Styles and Combinations than All Other 
Manufacturers Together. Investigate and You Will Buy Only the Apollo. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet to the Manufacturers. 


The. Apollo | Melville Clark P iano Co. 


Plays 58, 65 and | 
88 Note Music _ Steinway Hall Chicago 


Benj. Curtaz & Sons, Agents, 1615 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


. 
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the Catholic Standpoint 


Thinking people get a new and an inter- 
esting focus on the city’s and the world’s 
affairs. The only way to secure that 
vantage is by reading 


Monitor 


(EST ABLISHED 1858) 


The Official Organ of the Archdiocese of San Francisco 


The Only Catholic Paper in San Francisco 
@ Che Monitor is 
@ A weekly newspaper and review for 
Catholics and for all persons inter-' 
ested in religion. 
q@ Here Catholics get Catholic news, 
| _ thentic and authoritative--not garbled a 
nor colored--presented in a crisp and 
| newsy style. 


@ And the public in general secures the 
Catholic side of things 


Che Monitor 


Most Rev. P. W. Riordan 
D. D., President E 
Rt. Rev. Thos.Grace,D.D. Su bscription, 5 2 30 a Year 
Rev. M. D. Connolly — 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY Sarsfield F. MacCarthy, 


J) Che Monitor Publishing Co. 
ev.P. E. Mulligan,Sec 


J 


| 
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Put Your Money ina New York 


Particularly, if you can get it in one that is a money-maker and has stood 
all tests for 25 YEARS MAKING a PROFIT each year. 

$9.50 will start you, giving you a $10 interest with a personal guarantee “by 
the Treasurer of the Company,” for 614 per cent on your meney. 

$95 will give you 10 shares of stock (the par value of which is $100), or you 
may secure as many shares as you desire by paying one-tenth of the amount 
down, one-tenth more each month thereafter, until paid for, ‘eside getting all divi- 
dends paid on your stock during that time. 


Just a Moment Now 


While I tell you something of this company whose stock I am offering, and 
which you should buy if you want a safe, sound and money-making investment, 
one that will permit you to sleep well, and makes money for you while you sleep. 


History of the Business 


Mr. John F. Douthitt, “whose name this company bears,” established this busi- 


ness 25 years ago, has made money every year since, last year cleared over $50,000. 
All these years the business has been located on the wealthiest street, in the greatest 
city in the world, 273 Fifth avenue, New York City. 

The John F. Douthitt Co. deals in hand-painted tapestries, nabilitericn, draper- 
ies, oil paintings, water colors, brass goods and antiques of all kinds; besides all 
this, the company does a large decorating business. Mr. Douthitt has decorated 
some of the finest homes, hotels, theatres, State capitols and court houses in all 
parts of the United States. 

The company is headquarters for and carries the largest stock of HAND 
PAINTED SILK TAPESTRIES IN THE WORLD. 

The continual growth of this enterprise made it too large for a one man business, 
thereby necessitating making it a corporation, which was affected last November 
when the John F. Douthitt Co. took over this excellent business, with a house 
packed full of goods amounting to over $200,000 AND NOT ONE CENT OF IN- 
DEBTEDNESS. Can one ask for daviking better ? 

There is a limited amount of this stock for sale, but only a part of that will 
be sold at $9.50, and the only notice of advance in price will be when printed on 
the coupon below. 

In filling out the coupon, write plainly the name to whom the certificate is for, 
but send in quickly before the advance in price. 

There is a good position here for several men in the different lines. 

Make all checks and orders to G. M. WHEELER, Treasurer. 


JOHN F. DOUTHITT CO. 3 273 Fifth Ave., N. Y.-C. 


FORMED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF MAINE 


Capital stock, (full paid and non-assessable) $300,000. 
Par value of shares, $10 each, now selling at $9.50 per share. 


Enclosed find $ in payment for hares of the Jno. F. Douthite Co. Issue 


Certificate to » City 
State OVERLAND MONTHLY 
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HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS Bear - ae name of Stewart 


rtshorn on label. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers Get “Improved.” no tacks required. 


For More than a Century 


Ini various disorders of the stomach and bowels, 
such as indigestion, sour stomach, heartburn, 
biliousness, both in adults and children, have 


IS AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY been relieved by 
HENRY’S 
and Furnishing the _@ 
ome correctly and tastefully is as i d ivi 
necessary as dressing fashionably a cine a nesia 
and becomingly : a mild and pleasant remedy. Corrects acidity. assists diges- 
cents postpaid 00 . ui er dose than imitations and is doubly effica- 
10 $1. a year cious without harshness. since, 1772. pote sealed 
: t -st tish ‘*Inlan evenue’’ stamp bearing name 
Catalog of Books on Decoration Free peta Wikis HENRY Sold in the United States 
with the name of Schieffelin 
Glitter & Lawton, 19 Union Sq., sal York MANCHESTER —_—& Co. on label, which secures 
S wrapper. Refuse inferior substitutes. Ask your druggist. 


| lesak & Retail and For Fe 
Illustrated catalogue on application. Office and Factory 1808 


133 ‘Spear Street, San Francisco. _ Market St, San Francisco. Branch, 837 $ Spring St, Los Angeles 


RRY FLOUR COMPANY 


For Breakfast 


The Pacific Coast Cereal 


THE JOHNSON-LOCKE MERCANTILE CoO., Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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The 
Christmas 
issue 

of 
Overland 
Monthly 


wil present an astonishing array of interesting and pavely arti- 


cles and strong fiction. 


Our special Christmas story is “The House of Santa. Claus,” 
by MAY C. RINGWALT, and we venture to say that a better 
Christmas story has not appeared in many years. | 

GEORGE WHARTON JAMES writes of the founding of 
Overland Monthly, with many interesting personal anecdotes of 
Mark Twain, Bret Harte and others. 

JACK LONDON writes a powerful but humorous sketch up- 
on “The Dignity of Dollars.” — 

Hon. John Barrett writes upon “Guatemala To-Day,” and 
the relations of that fertile land to the Pacific. Coast. 

Among other features is an extremely well-written article de- 
scribing how the Sisters of the Holy Family care for the children 
of the poor; an article upon Mr. William Randolph Hearst as an 


“employer, by one of his employees; while another writer deals 


with “The Other Mr. Rogers,” telling us the unknown personal 
side of Henry H. Rogers, the great Standard Ou magnate. Dr. 
Clarence E. Edwords gives an excellent sketch upon the posst- 
bilities of scientific poultry raising. 

The fiction side of the Christmas Overland Monthly will be 
especially strong. Our verse is something unusual, too. Joaquin 
Miller's poem is a distinct contribution to contemporary poetry. 

Read the Christmas Overland Monthly. Edited by Hamilton 


Wright. 


FOR FAMILIES AND 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway & 63rd St., ‘Lincoln $q.) NW. Y. CITY 


IN THE VERY CENTRE OF EVERYTHING 


TRANSIENTS 


Etched extremely deep and to 
clean We operate the most complete engraving 
and printing plant in America twenty fourhours a 
day every work day in the year. Weare amoney 
back proposition if you are not satisfied We can 
deliver an order of any reer ed engraving within 
24 hours after receivin 


Subway and “L” stations, two minutes 


ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 


Rooms, with detached bath, 1.50 per day up 
Rooms, wilh private bath, —.* 
Suites, With private bath, 


also Combination breakfasts 
ohnson Quinn, Proprietor 


ENGRAVIN 


CLAR PRINTING C 
MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 
ARTISTS=ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS. 


| 
1 COLUMN 2 COLUMN 
$1.00 | $2.00 
: 
> : 
| All surface cars or transter to door. PRECPOND 
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The Overland Monthl 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
An Illustrated Magazine of the West 


The prices are for a year’s oo 8 ee 
States or American possessions, and 
binations may be for one or more persons. 
and fully. 


Magazine Offers for 1907: 


T he prices cover postage anywhere in United 
Canad a, Mexico and Cuba. 
Be careful to give names and addresses clearly 


The magazines in com- 


OUR MAGAZINE LIST 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, Regular Price $1.50 


CLASS A 
1.00 
Pictorial Review ......... wees 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.00 
CLASS B Regular Price. 
American Magazine with Suburban Life. .$2.00 
we ies 2.00 


Regular Price.CLASS C 


Regular Price 


Appleton’s Booklovers’ 3.00 
Automobile (weekly) 2.00 
Metropolitan (twO years) . 3.60 
CLASS D. Regular Price 
San Francisco News Letter .............. $4.00 
Harper's . Wee 4.00 
4.00 
Collier’s Weekly ......... 


Make Your Own 


The Overland Monthly and any two of Class 
A, for $2.50. 


The Overland Monthly and any three of 


Class A for $3.00. 

The Overland Monthly, with one of Class A 
and one of Class B for $3.00. 

The Overland Monthly, with one of Class 
A and one of Class C for $3.50. 

The Overland Monthly, with one of Class B 
and one of Class C for $4.00. < 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class A, $5.00. 


The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class B, $5.50. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and two of Class A, $5.75. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class C, $6.00. 


The Overland Monthly with any of Class D,. 


1 of Class A, and 1 of Class B, $6.26. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
1 of Class A, and one of Class C, $6.75. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
one of Class B and one of Class C, $7.25. 


TreOVERLAND MONTHLY CO., Publishers 


Offices—773 Market St., San Francisco. 


at 
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